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THE WEST FROM A CAR WINDOW. 
VIII.—THE HEART OF THE GREAT DIVIDE. 


The eighth paper in the series entitled *‘ The West 
from a Car Window,” by RicHaRD HarpInG Davis, 
will be published in the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEELY. 


THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 

HE Convention of the New York State Democ- 

racy will meet at Syracuse as this paper is is- 
sued. It is an important assembly, because it is a 
sign of the impatience of intelligent Democrats of 
the despotism of a party machine. This is its signifi- 
cance, although it is true that the machine despot- 
ism has been confirmed and greatly strengthened 
both by the passive acquiescence and by the active 
exertion of some of the chief leaders of the Conven- 
tion. In the election of 1888 Mr. CLEVELAND was 
defeated in New York by the bargains which made 
Mr. Hitt Governor. Mr. HILL’s cleverness as a 
politician, which was ludicrously underrated, and his 
game therefore played, by his opponents within his 
party and by many independent voters, gave him 
such complete ascendency that the friends of Mr. 
CLEVELAND seemed to be routed before the battle of 
92 began. "While Mr. HILL was in every way riv- 
eting his hold upon the regular party organization, 
the friends of Mr. CLEVELAND were neither organized 
nor active, nor apparently conscious of the situation. 
They were content to say that of course there was 
no issue but tariff reform, and upon that issue Mr. 








CLEVELAND was the logical Democratic candidate, - 


and would be nominated by acclamation. 

This fatuity was so complete that Mr. CLEVELAND 
himself appeared last autumn in the State campaign, 
which was directed against fiim, as the ally of Mr. 
HILx and Tammany Hall, and some of the chief lead- 
ers of the present State Democracy issued a mani- 
festo to independent voters to show that their objects 
would be most certainly attained by promoting the 
supremacy of Mr. HILL-and Tammany. The elec- 
tion secured that supremacy, and the CLEVELAND 
Democrats placidly awaited the millennium. But 
the calling of the February Convention revealed to 
them the fact, which duller men might have perceived, 
that the Tammany supremacy, which they had joy- 
fully aided, meant the defeat of Mr. CLEVELAND’s 
nomination. They raised the cry of ‘* snap Conven- 
tion” and ‘‘ fraud,” and after a formal protest at 
once proceeded to call another Convention, and to 
enroll Democratic voters in its support. There is no 
doubt that they have obtained a large number of 
names, and that a great body of intelligent Demo- 
crats sympathize with the leaders in desiring the 
nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND. The Convention at 
Syracuse will probably take no revolutionary posi- 
tion. Whether in the form of a contestitg delega- 
tion or a committee of protest, it will propose to sub- 
mit to the National Convention the fact that its large 
enrolment shows a most powerful and significant 
Democratic dissent from the action of the regular 
State Convention. In other words, it will announce 
to the nominating Convention in the most emphatic 
manner that Mr. HILL is not the united choiee of 
Democratic New York. 

But underneath the formal respect for party usage, 
and notwithstanding the professions of acquiescence 
in the will of the party as manifested in the Conven- 
tion, the rupture in the Democratic party in New 
York is the serious and doubtful point in the Demo- 
cratic prospect. In 1884, with the mugwump sup- 
port and the Republican alienation of the CoNKLING 
contingent, but without open Tammany hostility, 
Mr. CLEVELAND barely carried the State. In 1888, 
with a united party, he lost it. In 1892, after all that 
has occurred, even to the organization of an opposi- 
tion to the regular party action, it cannot be said that 
the party situation in the State is more favorable. 
The action of the Syracuse Convention would be 
more important if it meant a determination of Demo- 
crats to crush Tammany ascendency and all that the 
word Tammany now signifies, and to organize under 
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any good. name a party which should include the 
friends of tariff reform, of a sound currency, and of 
civil service reform. The Convention will be of 
service so far as it tends to promote the nomination 
of Mr. CLEVELAND, but it is only from without, not 
from within, that parties are reformed. 


HARRISON OR ——? 


THE Republican opposition to the nomination of 
President HARRISON has become very imposing. It 
is evident that some of the leaders who were most 
efficient in the campaign of 1888 are now most ac- 
tive in their hostility to Mr. HARRISON, and the news- 
papers hum with their interviews and conferences 
and conversations. - Their object is the defeat of the 
President's nomination, and their apparent plan is 
the nomination of Mr. BLAINE. We say their ap- 
parent plan, because they may know that Mr. BLAINE 
will not consent to staud, and they may be using 
the BLAINE enthusiasm only as a mask for their real 
candidate. The total incredulity of Mr. BLAINE’s 
sincerity which is implied by the utter disregard of 
his declaration that his name would not be sub- 
mitted to the Conveution is less.a proof of doubt of 
his veracity than of the belief of such party leaders 
as Messrs. CLARKSON, PLaTT, Quay, & Co. that poli- 
tics are merely a game in which everybody plays in 
any way for his own hand, and in which truth and 
honor are not expected, and do not count. They 
agree with their quondam accomplice INGALLS that 
morality in politics is an iridescent dream. If WasH- 
INGTON or JOHN Quincy ADAMS had said that his 
name would not be submitted to a convention, the 
statement would have been conclusive. 

It is now alleged that whether Mr. BLAINE meant 
what he said or did not mean it, his name will be 
presented, and he will be nominated, and the respon- 
sibility of declining, and greatly if not fatally em- 
barrassing his party, will be thrown upon him. This 
course is defended upon the amusing ground that he 
will not now say that he actually meant what he said, 
or, in other words, that he will not gravely say that 
he is really a man of his word. The leaders do not 
seem to see that if Mr. BLAINE should accept the nom- 
ination after his absolute declaration he would be 
in a ludicrously humiliating position of weakness, 
strongly confirming what isSsaid of his feeble con- 
dition; while if he should decline the nomination 
for the simple reason that he had given fair and 
timely notice of his withdrawal, the responsibility 
for possible party disaster would rest upon those who 
did not take him at his word. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that Mr. BLAINE believes that as a can- 
didate the excitement of the Presidential campaign 
might be fatal to him, and that he does not accept 
the mortifying conclusion which the course of his 
supposed friends assumes, that his serious and em- 
phatic word is to be disbelieved unless he constantly 
affirms that it is not a trick. 

The assertion that the candidacy of any man is es- 
sential to the success of his party is a foolish position 
for a partisan leader, because it is the acknowledg- 
ment that the principles and policy. of the party are 
not approved by the country. Personal reasons may 
make one candidate stronger than another, but if 
Mr. BLAINE be the only candidate whom the Repub- 
licans can elect, it is not because the country ap- 
proves protection, but because of personal enthusi- 
asm for a protectionist. This is equally true, un- 
doubtedly, of the Democratic party. If the sole issue 
is tariff reform, and upon that issue no Democratic 
candidate but Mr. CLEVELAND can be elected, it is be- 
cause of personal confidence in him, not because: of 
general preference for tariff reform. The party will 
make the same declaration upon that subject who- 
ever may be the candidate, and in the case supposed 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S election would simply show his 
personal hold upon the country. With Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND and Mr. BLAINE as opposing candidates in 1892, 
the issue would be largely personal, as it was in 1884, 
but upon different grounds. The issue would be en- 
thusiasm for Mr. BLAINE as against confidence in 
Mr. CLEVELAND. But it would be impossible to in- 
terpret the result of the election as a popular verdict 
upon protection. Mr. Hiscock regarded the result 
of the election of 1888 as a mandate to a Republi- 
can Congress to pass a high tariff bill. Congress 
passed it, and the country immediately defeated the 
Republican party by an unprecedented majority. 


THE REFORM VOTE AND THE PROBABLE 
CANDIDATES. 

A CORRESPONDENT in New England, alluding to 
our recent statement that the President has added 
some hundreds of officers to the classified service, 
but has done so simultaneously with the most fla- 
grant violation of specific pledges to apply those 
principles to appointments to places which are not 
within the rules, asks whether President CLEVELAND 
did not do the same thing, and whether there could 
be any more flagrant violation of the spirit and 
principles of reform than his interference in the 
election of District Attorney in New York, the dif- 
ference in his treatment of the District Attorneys in 
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Pennsylvania and Illinois for the same offence, and 
his abandonment of Maryland and Indiana to a 
clean sweep of spoils, with various other incidents 
that are not forgotten. Our correspondent says that 
he voted for Mr. CLEVELAND in 1884 because of his 
pledges of reform, and against him in 1888 because 
of his violation of those pledges. Thinking that the 
contest this year will be between Mr. HARRISON and 
Mr. CLEVELAND, he asks what reason there is for 
supposing that Mr. CLEVELAND'S second term would 
not see a repetition of repudiated pledges. 

As our correspondent puts the case, he holds that 
he has equal reason to distrust both candidates upon 
the subject of reform. If his vote is to be deter- 
mined solely_by.that_question, he has no more reason 
to vote for one than for the other.. Unless, there- 
fore, he prefers not to vote, or to vote for some third 
or fourth candidate who may be nominated, his vote 
must be determined by the degree of his interest in 
other questions and the general probabilities of the 
situation. But in considering the comparative fidel- 
ity of the two candidates to reform, he will not for- 
get that Mr. CLEVELAND had behind him no party 
declaration, and practically no party sentiment, upon 
the subject, and that even Democratic reformers held, 
most wrongly, that the long exclusion of their party 
from office justified some concessions to the spoils 
spirit. Virtually Mr. CLEVELAND upon this subject 
stood alone in his administration, without support 
in his own party, and with nothing but jeers and 
hostile incredulity from professed reformers in the 
Republican party. Undoubtedly he yielded largely 
to the adverse situation, and his administration, as 
the National Reform League said in 1887, was not 
distinctively a reform administration. _ 

Yet our correspondent will not forget that although 
Mr. CLEVELAND, as the trustee of his party, did not 
feel at liberty to do more, yet, with all his shortcom- 
ings, he alone prevented the practical extinction of 
reform during the four years of his term, and, indeed, 
so strengthened it by his known personal convictions 
that the Republicans—in order to detach the large 
reform vote, which, despite President CLEVELAND’s 
shortcomings, had not lost confidence in him—made 
the strongest possible pledges to do all that reform- 
ers demanded. This is the test by which Mr. Har- 
RISON is to be tried. He had behind him what Mr. 
CLEVELAND had not, a strong reform sentiment in 
his party, with the most vehement party declaration 
for reform, and the most unconditional party pledge 
to keep its pledges, with his own detailed.and specific 
engagements, some of them madea year or two before 
in censure of Mr. CLEVELAND’S course. Practically, 
Mr. HARRISON has kept none of these pledges, al- 
though the reform, impelled by public opinion, has 
advanced decidedly during his administration. The 
great act is that of Secretary TRACY, a reform which 
is thus far, however, not placed under the law, but 
remains only his individual rule. The President has 
sustained the examinations under the law, as Mr. 
CLEVELAND did. He has supported the Commission, 
as Mr. CLEVELAND did, except that Mr. HARRISON has 
not adopted its most important recommendation—that 
for the dismissals in Baltimore. He has extended 
somewhat the classified service, as Mr. CLEVELAND 
did. But beyond this, the distinct pledges of the 
platform and of the President himself have not been 
fulfilled. While, therefore, neither Mr. HARRISON'S 
nor Mr. CLEVELAND'S administration can be called 
distinctively a reform administration, the reform sen- 
timent in general seems to us to have much more 
personal confidence in Mr. CLEVELAND than in Mr. 
HARRISON, and so far as that confidence may de- 
termine the votes of the friends of reform, they would 
be cast for Mr. CLEVELAND. 


IGNORANT ECONOMY. 

Mr. HERBERT, of Alabama, recently illustrated, in the 
House of Representatives, the extreme unwisdom of discus- 
sion without knowledge. As a stroke of economy, the sal- 
ary of Professor Marsu, of New Haven, was stricken out of 
the provision for the Geological Survey, and in the course 
of remarks ridiculing appropriations for certain scientific 
publications, Mr. HERBERT said: 


“T was stating, Mr. Chairman, that when investigating this sub- 
ject years ago I happened to discover two books, both of which 
were published at the expense of the government of the United 
States, one called Odontornithe, a word composed of two Greek 
words, odons-odontos, a tooth, and ornithos, a bird, which in plain 
English means birds with teeth. That was published with very 
extensive and expensive illustrations. A year or two afterwards 
that’ same book, with very few changes, was published again by 
this same government, and it was then called Birds with Teeth.” 

Professor Marsu, in a letter upon the subject, says: 

“This refers especially to my monograph on Odontoroithes 
(volume vii., Survey of the Fortieth Parallel), and to a subsequent 
article in the annual Report of the Geological Survey for 1881-’82. 
For the entire preparation of the first volume (involving several 
years’ work and several thousand dollars of: my own money) I re- 
ceived no compensation whatever. Moreover, the illustrations 
mentioned were furnished at my own expense, and cost the Survey 
nothing. ... 

“In the preparation of my monograph on the Dinocerata (vol- 
ume x. of the United States Geological Survey) I again expended 
several thousand dollars of my own money. I also paid for the 
entire composition of the volume, and electrotyping its pages, and 
presented the electrotypes of the whole work to the government. 
This may be extravagance on my part, but the government has 
not suffered thereby. 

“My connection with government work was not of my own 
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seeking, but since I have been on the Geological Survey I have 
given my whole time to its service, and have received no salary 
from any other source. Moreover, although my own means are 
‘limited, I have expended on the work in band the greater part if 
not all the salary received from the Survey. Let me add that the 
pecuniary value alone of the vertebrate fossils I have collected for 
the government far exceeds the amount expended on my division 
of the Geological Survey.” : 

Mr. OuTHwarrTE, as he read the letter, said, most truly: 

« As a lover of science he has accepted this position ; as a lover 
of science he has devoted about all the salary he has received to 
promoting science and to promoting the scientific investigation of 
these subjects in this country. He stands at the head of his pro- 
fession in the world. He has the high ambition to make a name 
and a fame that will be lasting. He does not seem to care for 
money; but he has been willing to devote his time, his life, to- 
gether with the money he has received from the government and 
his own private means, to carry on this work. I simply thought 
it was due to him that these incontrovertible facts should be 
‘known by this Congress when we come to vote here on the ques- 
tion whether this bureau shall be discontinued.” 

Public economy does not consist in refusing to spend 
money, but in expending it wisely. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS AT SEA. 


Ir Secretary Rusk should receive the Republican nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, he could prefer one claim at least 
to the sympathy and support of the benevolent and agricul- 
tural interests. The Secretary states that since the agita- 
tion began, ten months ago, in regard to the cruel treatment 
of animals at sea, the department has reduced the amount 
of deaths among cattle at sea from 16 per cent. to 1 per 
cent. on $25,000,000 worth exported annually, a saving of 
$3,750,000 worth of cattle annually. 

The Secretary may justly claim credit for such an admi- 
rable result, unless the credit be due more precisely to those 
who have brought the subject to public attention. Mr. W. 
H. Ba.uovu wrote to the President a year ago, urging a joint 
arrangement of maritime nations for the punishment of 
the cruelty to which animals are exposed at sea. It is hard 
enough that they should depend upon human care on land, 
where they are the helpless victims of ignorance, passion, 
carelessness, and fashion. But at sea it is easy to under- 
stand how they must suffer. 

Mr. Bereu permitted nothing to deter him in his noble 
work, and Mr. BaLLou seems to have impressed the govern- 
ment. The President referred his communication to the 
State Department, and Secretary Biarne replied that 
‘while it is not seen that effective action can be taken un- 
der existing law, the importance of the subject is recognized, 
as is the advantage of some decisive action in regard there- 
to; and it is suggested that, with your familiarity with the 
facts and that of others who have especially interested them- 
selves in the subject, the matter might be presented by you 
to the consideration of Congress.” Mr. LIncoLN reports 
from London that Great Britain is not inclined to surrender 
jurisdiction over subjects accused of such cruelty, and Mr. 

’ Cummrnes, of New York, will bring the subject to the con- 
sideration of Congress. It ought not to be difficult to agree 
upon a consular court for the redress of such offences. 


THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 


Mr. Grorcr W. Cutips, the untiring doer of good works, 
has added to the list of his benefactions his joint liberal aid 
with Mr. DREXEL in the erection of the Printers’ Home at 
Colorado Springs, which was recently opened under the 
most encouraging auspices. The friends who contributed 
a fund, which was increased by the printers to a sum ade- 
quate for the erection of a noble building, are men who 
have accumulated large fortunes by sagacity, industry, and 
skill, and who are in full sympathy with those who, from 
any cause, are less fortunate than they. 

Their very generous gift, seconded by the labor of printers 
everywhere, has secured for worn veterans of the craft a 
comfortable home, and the common enterprise illustrates a 
method by which such works may be accomplished in all 
parts of the country. The result is very much better than 
if it had been wholly the gift of one man. One of the funda- 
mental principles of intelligent charity is helping others to 
help themselves. The way to help the boys in the country 
to organize a ball club is to give as much as they will them- 
selves contribute. The giving which pauperizes is a curse, 
and not a blessing. 

Messrs. Ca1mLps and DREXEL have left a very pleasant 
recollection of themselves and their names in Colorado. 
The feeling of hostility between accumulated and accumu- 
lating riches, for such are what are called capital and labor, 
is due to the abuse of fortune, not to its mere possession. 
Nobody grudged PETER Coorer his wealth; nobody grudges 
Mr. Cuiips or Mr. DREXEL his; and the secret of the good 
feeling is not far to find. 


GENERAL GRANT AND A THIRD TERM. 


Tue alleged letter of General GRANT to Mr. ConkIANG 
which was recently published may have expressed views 
which General Grant then held, but it does not seem to be 
a letter which he wrote as it is printed. There is a certain 
literary quality in the printed letter which is unlike General 
GRANT. Moreover, his views of a third term had changed 
greatly in 1880 from those that he held in 1875, if the letter 
be genuine. 

In the latter year he wrote to General Harry WHITE, of 
Pennsylvania: 

“Now for the third term, I don’t want it any more than I did 
the first. I would not write or utter a word to change the will of 
the people in expressing and having their choice. The question 
of the number of terms allowed to any one Executive can only 
come up fairly in the shape of a proposition to amend the Con- 
stitution—a shape in which all political parties can participate, 
fixing the length of term or the number of terms for which any 
one person shall be eligible for the office of President. Until 
such an amendment is adopted, the people cannot be restricted 
in their choice by resolution further than they are now restricted 
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as to age, nativity, etc. It may happen in the future history of the 
country that to change an Executive because he has been oe 
years in office will prove unfortunate, if not disastrous. The idea 
that any man could elect himself President, or even renominate 
himself, is preposterous. It is a reflection upon the intelligence 
and patriotism of the people to suppose such a thing possible. Any 
man can destroy his chances for the office, but no one can force 
an election, or even a nomination. ... I would not accept a nomina- 
tion if it were tendered, unless it should come under such cir- 
cumstances as to make it an imperative duty —circumstances not 
likely to arise.” 


In 1880, in the alleged letter to Mr. Conxkiine, General 
GRANT says: 

“There have been exigencies that warranted a second term, but 
I do not believe that the best interests of the country’s good ever 
demanded a third term, or ever will. I had my doubts even as to 
the advisability of a second term, and you know I have so ex-. 
pressed myself to you in our confidential talks....I feel that to 
be a candidate or accept the nomination for a third term would 
be ingratitude, and would eventually affect me with the people 
who have loved me and whom I love.” ; 


This is a wholly different view and feeling from that: 


expressed in the WHITE letter. It is, indeed, a reason for 
supposing the.ConKLING letter to be authentic, that if it 
had been written as an imposture, it would have explained 
that he had changed his view. But notwithstanding that 
probability, the letter as printed is not one that has an au- 
thentic air. 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Texas begs HARPER’s WEEKLY not 
to permit itself to aid in raising the golden-rod “ to the posi- 
tion of the national emblem, a flower whose distinctive claim 
is tbat it stands for and represents gold. ... How would that 
differ from erecting as an object of worship another golden 
calf? Doesn’t America worship gold enough now that we 
must needs make it a subject ‘of sermon and of song’?” 
Still more fervently our correspondent adds, “In what way 
is an exclusively wild flower (human wildness is savagery), 
with no better claim than a lofty self-assertion (which in the 
human creature is called brass) and a golden crown, the best 
representative of the best America? 

“Suppose,” says our kindling scribe—‘ suppose we should 
send a Comanche brave, with buckskin leggings, skin blanket, 
and full feather head-dress, and a face».sesplendent with 
paint, to,the court of St. James as the accredited representa- 
tive of the United States. If, then, he should pin to his 
blanket a tassel of golden-rod with a native thorn, he would 
be a typical representative of the America of 1492; but how 
about the four-hundredth anniversary, and the year of the 


great Columbian World Exposition? Does it occur to you’ 


that a man like Henry W. LoNGrELLOw or JaMEs RussELL 
LowWELL, with a pansy in his button-hole, would be a rather 
better representative? ‘Will it be any easier for journals 
like HARPER’s WEEKLY to resist the unfeeling power of 
wealth after we have exalted to the highest place of worship 
another golden calf, without even a claim to good-breeding 
or the refining influence of civilization?” 

This is plainly a friend of the pansy, and therefore of a 
lovely flower. The arraignment of the golden-rod, however, 
is very startling. But that flower, beloved of children who 
know not Midas, and lavishly cheering the landscape with 
a color not unknown to the stars, may be held innocent un- 
til proved guiity; while Lowe. himself, in his way, seems 
to have pleaded for the golden-rod in a word which describes 
its guiltless splendor: 

“‘Dear common flower that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold.” 


CORRUPT PRACTICES LAW. 


Just in the degree that spoils and party spirit breed polit- 
ical corruption, the activity of reform redoubles. The cru- 
sade against spoils and ballot reform legislation have accom- 
plished much, and the reckless enemies of honest government 
continually find themselves confronted with its untiring 
friends. Those friends have matured the State civil service 
reform and ballot reform laws, and in Massachusetts they 
have succeeded in introducing into the Legislature a corrupt 
practices bill, of whose favorable consideration they are san- 
guine. 5 ? 

It provides for sworn accounts in detail of all money ex- 
pended by political candidates and committees and agents. 
This provision is carefully drawn, and is made as compre- 
hensive as practicable, including every unfulfilled promise 
or liability, and all with the most copious and complete per- 
sonal information. Upon petition of five qualified voters, 
courts may compel the filing of statements after election, or 
the correction of defective returns. Proper penalties are 
provided fer violations of the law. 

The bill seems to be carefully guarded, and to be sure of 
creating wholesome apprehension on the part of offenders. 
If Messrs. Quay and WANAMAKER had known that an hon- 
est and detailed accounting would be required of that cele- 
brated fund collected for “legitimate expenses ” in the last 
campaign, the amount might have been smaller, and the 
disposition different. No law will abolish corruption. WeEn- 
DELL PHILutes said of a certain other law, “it will not 
abolish drunkenness, but it will make it much more diffi- 
cult to get drunk.” 


PERSONAL. 


Tue faneral of the late James RirLEy Oscoop, which 
occurred on the 23d of May, was attended by a numerous 
assemblage of persons eminent in literature, art, and public 
life. Among those present were WILLIAM BLACK, THOMAS 
Harpy, JAMES PaYN, WILLIAM SilarP, ALMA-TADEMA, 
EDWIN A. ABBEY, GEORGE DU MaurirER, GrorGE BouGnH- 
TON, A.R.A., JOHN PETTIE, R.A., COLIN HUNTER, A.R.A., J. 
PIFRPONT MorGan, Lord Francis Hope, and many repre- 
sentatives of the great publishing houses in London and 
New York. The interment was in the cemetery at Kensal 
Green, London, the grave being on a grassy kuoll in the 
most beautiful part of the grounds. 
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—From a clerk’s desk in a French railroad office, where 
he tried his unpractised hand at comic sketches for the 
company’s advertisements in the local newspapers, the late 
ALFRED GREVIN rose to the front rank of Parisian caricatu- 
rists. For though his work may not. have equalled Ga- 
VARNI's in merit, it was but little inferior in invention and 
in drollery. Grivin’s pencil was especially facile in por- 
traying the rich parvenu, and in satirizing the fashionable 
follies of the high life of the faubourgs, and he had the gift, 
petuliarly appreciated in Paris, of depicting with delicacy 
subjects of great indelicacy. He was sixty-six years old at 
the time of his death, but his mind had long outlived his 
body, he having been for some years physically feeble from 
paralysis. 

—General LONGSTREET lives in what is denominated a 
“white-pine bandbox of a house,” not far from the ruins 
of his fine old mansion in ‘central Georgia, which was de- 
stroyed by fire a few years ago. The house he now occu- 
pies is perched on a hill facing the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
the view of which is one of unsurpassed beauty. The old 
Confederate chieftain is now seventy-two years of age and 
a@ man of patriarchal aspect. His hair and whiskers are 
white as snow, his face ruddy, and his figure tall and erect. 
He is deaf as the result of a bullet wound, and one of his 
arms is disabled. He lives a life of primeval simplicity, 
going to bed early, and rising at five in the morning to walk 
in his vineyard. f 

—WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, who died on the 23d of May, 
was the eldest son of CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, and had but 
recently completed his twenty-first year. At Yale College, 
where he was a student in high standing, and where he 
would have graduated in 1893, he had won a deserved pop- 
ularity. Heartily interested in college athletics, his work 
in rowing and on the polo field was well known, and in 
his Sophomore year he had given $5000 towards the equip- 
ment of the new gymnasium at Yale. He was the favorite 
grandson of the first WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, who left him 
a legacy of $1,000,000, to be paid to him upon the comple- 
tion of his thirtieth year, but the income of which he was 
to receive after attaining his majority. 

—Justice LaMaR may frequently be seen at the market 
in Washington in the early morning buying for his house- 
hold. He is always accompanied by a body-servant car- 
rying a basket. Judge LaMar is said to have grown very 
visibly older during the past year. His hair, once long and 
black, is now almost white, and is worn close-cropped, 
while his face has lost its swarthiness and acquired a pallor. 
He has become much enfeebled by his recent illness, which 


for a time occasioned great apprehension among his — 


friends. 

—WM. MavricEe Barrés, whose philosophical romances 
are making him one of the lights of literary Paris, is, to 
judge from his portraits, a singularly homely man, at least 
in face. In figure he is tall and slender, and is distin- 
guished-looking, it is said, though the term is somewhat 
vague. He is a native of Lorraine, and has been for some 
years in the French capital, where he is familiarly known 
by the nickname of “ Mademoiselle Renan,” in recognition 
of the metaphysical tendencies of his writings. His best- 
known book is Le Jardin de Bérénice. Unlike most French 
authors, M. BaRRE&s is acquainted with modern Englisk lit- 
erature, for which he has a strong liking. 

—tThe first painting ever sent to the Paris Salon of the 
artist BOUGUEREAU still hangs on the wall of his studio, as 
he has never been disposed to part with it. It represents 
the Biblical subject of the murder of Abel by Cain, and 
though it was accepted by the committee, the artist had an 
amusing experience in learning the fact of his good for- 
tune. He searched the Salon catalogue in vain for his 
name, and while he was in the throes of disappointment a 
friend apprised him of his success. A reperusal of the cat- 
alogue showed him that the compositors had transformed 
his name into “ Bongueran.” 

—The late HuGo von KLEIstT-RETZOW was the leader of 
the Prussian House of Lords twenty years ago. He was a 
fine specimen of the uncompromising Tory, stubborn in op- 
position to innovation, and vigorous in defence of old ways 
and old customs, and he was long a powerful foe of Prince 
BIsMARCK. His personality was most interesting. Thongh 
seventy-eight years old, he had the mental and physical 
freshness of youth; and though his hair was white, his 
eyes flashed with the fire of energy. He dressed in black 
broadcloth,and was once described as a medieval baron 
transplanted into the nineteenth century. 

—Queen VICTORIA was seventy-three years old last week, 
and on June 20th she will have reigned fifty-five years. 
Her excellent, if not robust, health gives every promise that 
she will round out the century as Queen and Empress. 
The story of the scene when the news was brought her of 
her accession to the throne is interesting. The King died 


_ at Windsor, and messengers were at once despatched to 


Kensington to inform her of the event. It was midnight 
when the sleeping Queen was awakened, and she came at 
once into the room to meet the messengers, attired in a 
white night-gown, with a shaw] thrown over her shoulders, 
her nightcap off, and her feet in slippers. She was then a 
slender girl, pale but pretty. Two years later she became 
the. bride of Prince ALBERT. 

—Joun E. ROLL, an aged resident of Springfield, Illinois, 
is entitled to vicarious greatness as the on!y survivor of the 
men who helped ABRAHAM LINCOLY build the famous flat- 
boat which the future President piloted down the Illinois 
and Mississippi rivers. Mr. RoLL was at one time very 
wealthy. He possesses several interesting relics of Lin- 
COLN, besides an inexhaustible fund of stories about him. 

—Mr. EDWARD SKILLIN, who died recently, was connect- 
ed with the Central National Bank of this city since its 
organization, nearly thirty years ago, and during the last 
eighteen years was its cashier. His faithfulness and in- 
tegrity were well known, and had won for him the esteem 
and confidence of not only his business associates, but of all 
others with whom he was brought in contact. 

—The Queen of Italy, once one of the most beautiful 
girls in the kingdom, is now one of its handsomest women. 
She is bright and witty in conversation, and learned, with a 
leaning toward blue-stockingism, but without pedantry. 
She is universally admired and loved by her subjects, 
and the attachment King HUMBERT has for her is a rare 
example of conjugal devotion in a royal household. 
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Highest Point in the Andes. Where the Railroad will run through the Tunnel. 
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COQUIMBITO. 
Ouc of the prettiest Views on the Line. 


PUENTE DEL INCA—NATURAL BRIDGE OF 
TRANSANDINE RAILROAD.—[SEE Pace 535.] 








Secretary of the Filson Club. Built 1798-4, and destroyed by fire November 2, 1813. President of the Filson Club, . 


a GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON. DANIEL BOONE. ISAAC SHELBY 
hotograph. 2 from @ sia Hy | anor artist, but supposed Photographed from a Picture by Harding, owned by R. T. Durrett. ‘The first Governor of Kentneky. Photographed from a Picture by 
y Jonett, owned by R. T. Durrett. 





: TRAVELLERS’ REST—THE HOME OF ISAAC SHELBY. 
Built in 1783 in Lincoln Couuty, Kentucky. Photographed from a Picture taken for R. T. Durrett, 1883, when the house was 100 years old. 


THE KENTUCKY CENTENNIAL.—{Sge Pace 546.) 
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CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEY-MOON. 


BY HALL CAINE, 


Avruor or “Tur Deeneter,” “Tux SHapow OF 4 Crime,” 
“Sus's ALL THE Wortp To Mz,” ETO. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Wext day Lovibond saw Mrs. Quiggin at Castle Mona. 
He had come at once in obedience to her summons, and she 
took his sympathies by storm. It was hard for him to real- 
ize that he had not seen her somewhere before. He had seen 
her—in his own description of the girl in church, helped 
out, lead on, directed, vivified, and transfigured by Capt D 
Davy’s own impetuous picture, just as the mesmerist sees 
what he pretends to show by aid of the eye of the mesmer- 
ized. There she sat, like one for whom life had lost its sa- 
vor. Her great slow eyeé, her pale and quiverin face, her 
long deep look as she took his hand, and her soft. tighten- 
ing grasp of it, went through him like a knife. Not all his 
loyalty to Capt’n Davy could crush the thought that the 
man who had thrown away a jewel such as this must be a 
brute and a blockhead. But the sweet woman was not so 
lost to life that she did not we her erage. There were 
some weary sighs, and then she said: 

“Tam in mee, great trouble about my husband. They 
say he is wasting his money. Is it true? 

‘*Too true,” said Lovibond. - ; ’ 

“And that if be goes on as he is now going, he will be 

nniless?” 

Pe Not impossible,” said Lovibond, ‘‘ provided the mad fit 
lasts long enough.” 

“Ts =» Sern a quite useless, Mr. Lovibond?” 

‘* Quite, Mrs. Quiggin.” ; : : 

The great slow eyes began to fill, and Lovibond’s gaze to 
seek the laces of his boots. ; 

“It is sorrow enough to me, Mr. Lovibond, that my hus- 
band and I have quarrelled and parted, but it will be the 
worst grief of all if some day I should have to think that I 
came into his life to wreck it.” a é 

‘Don’t blame yourself for that, Mrs. Quiggin. It will be 
his own fault if he ruins himself.” 

“You are very good, Mr. Lovibond.” __ 

‘Your husband will never blame you, either.” 

“That will hardiy reconcile me to his misfortunes.” 

(‘The man’s an ass,” thought Lovibond.) 

**T shall not trouble him much longer with my presence 
here,” Mrs. Quiggin continued; and Lovibond looked up 
inquiringly. ‘‘I am going back home soon,” she added. 
‘« But if, before I go, some friend would help me to save my 
husband from himself—” 

Lovibond rose-in an instant. 
Mrs. Quiggin,” he said, briskly. 
anything?” ; 

“Yes. They tell me that he is gambling, and that all the 
cheats of the island are winning from him.” 

“Well?” 


‘‘T am at your service, 
‘‘Have you thought of 


The pale face turned very red, and quivered visibly about 
the lips. ‘‘I have heard him say, when he has spoken of 
you, Mr. Lovibond, that—that— But will you forgive what 
i am going to tell you?” 

‘* Anything,” said Lovibond. 

“That out on the coast you could win from anybody. I 
remembered this when they told me that he was gambling, 
and I thought if you would play against my husband—for 
me—” 

‘‘T see what you mean, Mrs. Quiggin,” said Lovibond. 

‘I don’t want the money, though he was so cruel as to 
say I had only married him for sake of it. But you could 
put it back into Dumbell’s Bank day by day as you got it.” 

‘In whose name?” said Lovibond. 

The great eyes opened very wide. 
said, falteringly. 

Lovibond saw the folly of that thought, but he also recog- 
nized its tenderness. ‘* Very well,” he said. ‘Ill do my 
best.” 

‘* Will it be wrong to deceive him, Mr. Lovibond?” 

“It will be mercy itself, Mrs. Quiggin.” 

‘To be sure, it is only to save him from ruin. Bat you 
will not believe that Iam thinking of myself, Mr: Lovibond?” 

‘*Trust me for that, Mrs. Quiggin.” 

‘** And when the wild fit is over, and my husband hears of 
what has been dof, you will be careful not to let him know 
that it was I who thought of it?” 

“You shall te him yourself, Mrs. Quiggin.” 

‘* Ah! that can never, never be,” she said, with a sigh. 
And then she murmured softly, ‘‘I don’t know what my 
husband may have told you about me, Mr. Lovibond—” 

Lovibond’s arder overcame his prudence. ‘ He has told 
me that you were an angel once, and he has wronged you, 
the dunce and dulbert—you are an angel still.” 


‘‘ His, surely,” she 


While Lovibond was with Mrs. Quiggin, Jenny Crow 
was with Capt’n Davy. She had clutched at his invitation 
with secret delight. ‘‘Just the thing!” she thought. ‘‘ Now 
won't I give the other simpleton a piece of my mind, 
too?” So she had bowled off to Fort Ann with a heart as 
warm as toast and a tongue that was stinging hot; but when 
she had got there, her purpose had suddenly changed. The 
first sight of Capt’n Davy’s face had conquered her. It was 
so childlike, and yet so manly, so strong, and yet so tender, 
so obviously made for smiles, like sunshine, and yet so full 
of the memories of recent tears! Jenny recalled her descrip- 
tion of the sailor on the Head, and thought it no better than 
a vulgar caricature. 

Davy wiped down a chair for her with the outside of his 
billycock, and led her up to it with rude but natural man- 
ners. 

‘The girl was a ninny to quarrel with a man like this,” 
she thought, Nevertheless she remembered her purpose of 
making him smart, and she stuck to her guns for a round 

or two. 

‘It’s rael nice of you to come, ma’am,” said Davy. 

“IUs more\than you deserve,” said Jenny. 

“T shouldn’t wonder but you think me a blundering 
blocket,” said Davy. 

‘ ‘TI didn’t think you had sense enough to know it,” said 
enny. 

With that second shot Jenny’s powder was spent. 
looked down into her face and said, 

‘‘T’m terr’ble onaisy about herself, ma’am, and can’t take 
rest at nights for thinking what's to come to her when I am 
gone.” 

‘*Gone?” said Jenny, rising quickly. 

“That's so, ma’am,” said Davy. ‘I’m going away—back 
to that ould Nick’s oven I came from, and I'll want no 
money there.” 


Davy 
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“Ts that why you're wasting it here, Captain Quiggin?” 
said Jenny. Her gayety was gone by this time. | 

“‘No—yes! Wasting? Well, maybe so, ma’am, maybe 
so. It’s the way with money. Comes like the droppings 
out of the spout at the gable, ma’am; but goes like the tub 
when the bull has tipped it. Now I was thinking, ma’am— 

“Well, Captain?” ; 

‘She won’t take any of it, coming from me, but I was 
thinking, ma’am—” 


Davy was pawing the carpet with one foot, and Jenny’s 
eyes were creeping up the horn buttons of his waistcoat. 

““T was thinking, ma’am, if you could take a mossle of it 
yourself before it’s all gone, and go and live with her—you 
and she together somewheres—some quiet place—and make 
out somehow—women’s mortal clever at rigging up yarns 
that do no harm—make out that somebody belonging to you 
is dead—it can’t kill nobody to say that, ma’am—and left you 
a bit of a fortune out of hand—” Davy’s restless foot was 
digging away at the carpet while he was stammering out 
these broken works: ‘‘ Haven’t you no ould uncle, ma’am, 
that would do for the like of that?” 

Jenny had to struggle with herself not to leap up and 
hug Capt’n Davy then and there. ‘* What a ninny the girl 
was!” she thought. But she said aloud, as well as she could 
for her throat that was choking her, ‘‘ I see what you mean, 
Captain Quiggin. But, Captain—” 

**Ma’am?” said Davy. 

“Tf you have so much thought (gulp, gulp) for your 
wife’s welfare (gulp), you must love her still (gulp, gulp).” 

“I daren’t say no, ma’am,” said Davy, with downcast eyes. 

“‘ And if you love her, however deeply she may have of- 
fended you, surely you should never Jeave her. Come, now, 
Captain, forgive and forget; she is only a woman, you 
know.” 

“That’s just where the shoe pinches, ma’am, so I’m taking 
it off. Out yonder it ’ll be easier to forgive. And if it ‘ll 
be harder to forget, what matter?” 

Jenny’s eyes were beginning to fill. 

‘* No use crying over spilt milk, is it,ma’am? The heart- 
ache is a sort of colic that isn’t cured by drops.” 

Jenny was breaking down fast. 

‘* Aw, the heart’s a quare thing, ma’am. Got its hunger 
same as anything else. Starve it, and it ‘ll know why. 
Gives you a kind of a sinking at the pit of your stomach, 
ma’am. Did you never feel it, ma’am?” 

Davy’s speech was rude enough, but that only made its 
emotion the more touching to Jenny. Between gulp and 
gulp she tried to say that if he went away, he would never 
be happy again. 

‘‘Happy, ma’am? D’yesay happy? I’m not happy now,” 
said Davy. 

“It isn’t everybody would think so, Captain,” said Jenny, 
‘‘considering how you spend your evenings—singing and 
laughing—” 

** Laughing! 
a pig.” 

‘*So your new friends, Captain, those that your riches 
have brought you—” “ 

‘Friends? D’ye say friends? Them wastrels! What 
are they? Nothing but a parcel of Betty Quilleash’s baby’s 
step-mothers. And I’m nothing but Betty Quilleash’s baby 
myself, ma’am; that’s what I am.” 

The stalwart fellow did not look much like anybody’s in- 
fant, but Davy could not laugh, and Jenny’s eyes were 
streaming. 

‘‘ Betty lived at Michael, ma’am, and died when her baby 
was suckling. There wasn’t no feeding-bottles in them 
days, and the little one was missing the poor dead mawther 
mortal. But babies is like lammies, ma’am, they’ve got their 
season, and mostly all the women of the parish had babies 
that year. So first one woman would whip up Betty’s baby 
and give it a taste of the breast, and then another would 
whip it up and do likewise, until the little baby cuckoo was 
in every baby’s nest in the place, and living all over the 
street, like the rum-butter bowl and the preserving-pan. But 
no use at.all, at all. The little mite wasted away. Poor. 
thing! poor thing! Twenty mawthers wasn’t making up to 
it for the right one it had lost. That’s me,ma’am; that’s me.” 

Jenny Crow went away crying openly, having promised 
to be a party to the innocent deception which Captain Davy 
had suggested. ‘‘ That Nelly Kinvig is as hard as a flint,” 
she told herself, bitterly. ‘* I’ve no patience with such flinty 
people; and won't I give it her piping hot at the very next 
opportunity?” 


More cry till wool, ma’am, same as clipping 


CHAPTER V. 


JENNY’s opportunity was a week in coming, and various 
events of some consequence in this history occurred in the 
mean time. The first of these was that Capt’n Davy’s for- 
tune changed hands. 

Davy’s savings had been invested in two securities—the 
Liverpool Dock Trust and Dumbell’s Manx Bank. His 
property in the former he made over by help of the advo- 
cates, and with vast show of secrecy, to the name of Jenny 
Crow; and she, on her part, by help of other advocates, and 
with yet more real secrecy, transferred it to the name of 
Mrs. Quiggin. The remains of his possessions in the latter 
he lost to Lovibond, who gambled with him constantly, be- 
ginning with a sovereign, which Mrs. Quiggin had lent him 

or the purpose, and going on by a process of doubling until 
the stakes were prodigious. Every night he discharged his 
debt by check on Dumbell’s, and every morning Lovibond 
repaid it into-the same bank to the account of his wife. 
Thus, within a week, unknown to either of the two persons 
chiefly concerned, the money which had been the immediate 
cause of strife between them passed from the offender to 
the offended, from the strong to the weak. 

That was the more material of the changes that had come 
to pass, and the more spiritual were of still greater conse- 
quence. 

Lovibond and Jenny met constantly. They made various 
excursions through the island—to the Tynwald Hill, to 
Peel Castle, to Castle Rushen, the Chasms, and the Calf. 
Of course they persuaded each other that these trips were 
taken solely in the interests of their friends. It was neces- 
sary to meet; it was desirable to do so where they would be 
unobserved; what else was left to them but to steal away 
together on these little jaunts and journeys? 

_Then their talk was of love and estrangement and recon- 
ciliation, and how easy to quarrel, and how hard to come 
together again. Capt'n Davy and Mrs. Quiggin provided all 
their illustrations to these interesting themes, for naturally 
they never spoke of themselves. 

“It’s astonishing what geese some people can be,” said 
as 

a wg cage echoed Lovibond. 

**Just for sake of a poor little word of ssi 
hold off like this,” said liane. satan 
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« Just a poor little word,” said Lovibond. 

‘*He has only to say, ‘My dear, I behaved like a brute,’ 
but—” 
‘Only that,” said Lovibond. ‘And she has merely to 
say, ‘ My love, I behaved like a cat,’ but—” 

‘“‘That’s all,” said Jenny. ‘‘ But he doesn’t—men never 
do.” 

‘‘Never,” said Lovibond. 
never will.” 

Then there would be innocent glances on both sides, and 
sly hints cast out as grappling-hooks for jealousy. 

‘* Ah, well, he’s the dearest, age NE maniiest fellow in 
the world, and there are women who would give their two 
ears for him,” said Jenny. 

‘* And she’s the sweetest, tenderest, loveliest woman alive, 
and there are men who would give their two eyes for her,” 
said Lovibond. 

‘* Pity they don’t,” said Jenny, “for all the use they make 
of them.” 

Amid such bouts of thrust and counter-thrust, the affairs 
of Capt’n Davy and Mrs. Quiggin nevertheless made due 


*‘And she won’t —women 


progress. ; 

‘*She’s half in love with my Manx sailor on the Head, 
said Jenny. 

‘‘And he’s more than half in love with my lady in the 
church,” said Lovibond. 

‘‘ And now that we’ve made each of them fond of each 
other in disguise, we have just to make both of them ashamed 
of themselves in reality,” said Jenny. 

‘* Just that,” said Lovibond. 

‘‘Ah me!” said Jenny. ‘‘It isn’t every pair of geese that 
have friends like us to prevent them from going astray.” 

“It isn’t,” said Lovibond. ‘‘ We're the good old ganders 
that keep the geese together.” 

“‘ Speak for yourself, sir,” said ge 

Then came Jenny’s opportunity. She had been out on | 
one of her jaunts with Lovibond, leaving Mrs. Quiggin alone 
in her room at Castle Mona. Mrs. Quiggin was still in her 
room, and still alone. Since the separation, a fortnight be- 
fore, that had been the constant condition of her existence. 
Never going out, never even going down for her meals, rare- 
ly speaking of her husband, wep thinking of him, and 
eating out her heart with pride and vexation and anger and 
self-reproach. 

It was the hour when the life of the island rises to the fe- 

ver point—the hour of the arrival of the steamers from Eng- 
land. All day long the town had droned and dozed under a 
drowsy heat. The boatmen and carmen,with both hands in 
their breeches’ pockets, had been burning the daylight on 
the esplanade; the band on the pier had been blowing music 
out of lungs that snored between every other blast; and the 
visitors had been lolling on the seats of the parade and 
watching the sea-gulls disporting on the bay with eyes that 
were drawing straws. But the first trail of smoke had been 
seen across the sea by the point of the light-house, and all 
the slugs and marmots were wide-awake; promenade desert- 
ed, streets quiet, and pothouses a but every front win- 
dow of every front house occupied, and the pier crowd- 
ed with people looking seaward. ‘‘She’s the Snaefell/” 
‘‘No, but the Ben-my-Chree—see, she has four funnels.” 
Then, the steaming up, the firing of the gun, the landing of 
the passengers, the mails, and newspapers, the shouting of 
the touts, the bawling of the porters, the salutations, the wel- 
comes, the passings of the time of day, the rattling of the 
cars, the tinkling of the trams, and the cries of the newsboys: 
‘‘This way for Castle Mona!” ‘Falcon Cliff this way!” 
“‘Echo!” ‘* Hoening Express!” ‘‘Good passage, John?” 
““Good.” ‘Five hours?” ‘‘And ten minutes.” ‘‘ What 
news over the water?” ‘‘They’ve caught him.” ‘‘ Never!” 
“* Express!” ‘Fort Ann here — here for Villiers.” -‘‘ Com- 
fortable lodgings, sir.” ‘‘Take a card, ma’am.” “‘ What 
verdict d’ye say?” ‘‘She’s got ten years.” ‘‘ Had fine wea- 
ther in the island?” ‘‘Fine.” ‘‘ Heho!. Evening Echo!” 
‘*Fort Aun this way!” ‘‘Gladstone in Liverpool?” ‘‘ Yes; 
spoke at Hengler’s last night—fearful crush.” ‘Castle 
Mona!” ‘‘ Hoening News!” ‘‘Peveril!” ‘‘ This way, Fal- 
con Cliff!” ‘‘ He-press /” 

Thus, leaving the pier and the steamers behind them, 
through the streets and into the hotels, the houses, the cars, 
and the trains, go the new-comers, and the newspapers and 
the letters from England, all hot and active, bringing word 
of the mainland, with its hubbub and hurly-burly, to the isl- 
and that has been four-and-twenty hours cut off from it— 
like the throbbing and bounding globules of fresh blood 
age | life from the fountain-head to some half-severed 
limb. It is an hour of tremendous vitality, coming once a 
day,when the little island pulsates like a living thing. But 
that evening, as always since the time of the separation, 
Mrs. Quiggin was unmoved by it. With a book in her 
hand, she was sitting by the open window fingering the 
pages, but looking listlessly over the tops of them to the line 
of the sea and sky, and asking herself if she should not go 
home to her father’s house on the morrow. She had reach- 
ed that point of her reverie at which something told her that 
she should, and something else told her that she should not, 
when down came Jenny Crow upon her troubled quiet, like 
the rush of an evening breeze. 

“Such news!” cried Jenny. ‘I’ve seen him again.” 

Mrs. Quiggin’s book dropped suddenly to her lap. ‘‘ Seen 
him?” she said, with bated breath. 

. “You remember—the Manx sailor on the Head,” said 
enny. 

**Oh!” said Mrs. Quiggin, languidly, and her book went 
back to before her ae or 

‘**Been to mange | to look at the big wheel,” said Jenny; 
‘‘and found the Manxman coming back in the same coach. 
We were the ee Senne and so I heard everything. 
Didn’t I tell you that he must be in trouble?” 

‘And is he?” said Mrs. Quiggin, monotonously. 

‘*My dear,” said Jenny, ‘‘ he’s married.” 

“Tm very sorry,” said Mrs. Quiggin, with a listless look 
towards the sea. ‘‘ 1 mean,” she added, more briskly, ‘“ that 
I thought you liked him yourself.” 

_‘‘Liked him!” cried Jenny. ‘‘I loved him. He’s splen- 

did; he’s glorious; he’s the simplest, manliest, tenderest, 
most natural creature in world. But it’s just my luck—an- 
other woman has got him. And such a woman, too! A 
nagger, a shrew, a cat, a piece of human flint, a thankless 
wretch, whose whole selfish body isn’t worth the tip of his 
little finger.” 

‘Is she so bad as that?” said Mrs. Quiggin, smiling feebly 
above the top edge of her book, which covered her face up 
to the mouth. 

“My dear,” said Jenny, solemnly, ‘‘she has turned him 
out of the house.” 

‘Good gracious!” said Mrs. Quiggin; and away went the 
book on to the sofa. 

Then Jenny told a woful tale, her eyes flashing, her lips 
quivering, and her voice ringing with indignation. And, 
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anxious to hit hard, she hovered so closely over the truth as 
sometimes to run the risk of uncovering it. The poor fel- 
low had made long voyages abroad, and saved some money. 
He had loved his wife passionately; that was the only blot 
on his character. He always dreamt of coming home, and 
settling down in comfort for the rest of his life. He had 
come at last, and a fine welcome had awaited him. “His 
wife was as proud as Lucifer—the daughter of some green- 
erocer, of course. She had been ashamed of her husband, 
apparently, and settling down hadn’t suited her. So she 
had nagged the poor ellow out of all peace of mind and 
pody, taken kis money, and turned him adrift. ; 

Jenny’s audacity carried her through, and Mrs. Quiggin, 
who was now wide-awake, listened eagerly. _ 

‘Can it be possible that there are women like that?” she 
said, in a hushed whisper. 

‘Indeed yes,” said Jenny; “and men are simple enough 
to prefer them to better people.” 

“But, Jenny,” said Mrs. Quiggin, with a far-away look, 
“we have only heard one story, you know. If we were in- 
cide the Manxman’s house—if we knew all—might we not 
find that there are two sides to its troubles?” | 

«There are two sides to its street door,” said Jenny, ‘‘and 
the husband is on the outside of it.” ; 

“She took his money, you say, Jenny?” — 

“Indeed she did, Nelly, and 1s living on it now.” 

“And then turned him out of doors?” 

“Well, so to speak; she made it impossible for him to 
live with her.” ie: 

‘What a cat she must be!” said Mrs. Quiggin. 

“She must,” said Jenny. ‘‘And, would you believe it, 
though she has treated him so shamefully, yet he loves her 
atl Why do you think so, Jenny?” said Mrs. Quiggin. 

Because,” said Jenny, ‘‘ though he is always sober when 

~ him, I suspect that he is drinking himself to death. 
Ie said as much.” he 

Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Quiggin. ‘‘ But men should 
not take these things so much to heart. Such women are 
not worth it.” 

No; are they?” said Jenny. — , ; 

“ They have hardly a right to live,” said Mrs. Quiggin. 

‘‘No; have they?” said Jenny. 

‘There should be a law to put down nagging wives the 
same as biting dogs,” said Mrs. Quiggin. 

‘Yes; shouldn’t there?” said Jenny. 

“Once on a time men took their wives like their horses 
on trial for a year and a day, and really with some women 
there would be something to say for the old custom.” 

‘Yes, wouldn’t there?” said Jenny. 

“The woman who is nage of herself apart from her 
husband, and has no claim to his consideration except on 
the score of his love, and yet uses him only to abuse him, 
and takes his very money, having none of her own, and 
still—” 

“Did I say she took his money, Nelly?” said Jenny. 
“Well, of course—not to be unfair—some men are such 
generous fools, you know—he may have given it to her.” 
~ “No matter; taken. or given, she has got it, I suppose, 
and is living on it now.” ; 

“Oh yes, certainly, that’s very sure,” said Jenny; “ but 
then she’s his wife, you see, and naturally her mainten- 
ance— 

‘‘ Maintenance?” cried Mrs. Quiggin. 
dren has she got?” 

None,” said Jenny. ‘‘ At least I haven’t heard of any.” 

“Then she ought to be ashamed of herself for thinking 
of such a thing,” . 

“1 quite a with you, Nelly,” said Jenny. 

“If | were a man,” said Mrs. Quiggin, ‘‘and my wife 
turned me out of doors—” 

“Did L say that, Nelly? Well, not exactly that—no, not 
turned him out of doors exactly, Nelly.” 


‘* How many chil- 


“It's all one, Jenny. If a woman behaves so that her 
husband cannot live with her, what is she doing but turn- 
ing him out of doors?” 


“But, Nelly!” cried Jenny, rising suddenly. ‘‘ What 
about Captain Davy?” 

Then there was a blank silence. Mrs. Quiggin had been 
borne along on the torrent of her indignation, brooking no 
objection, and sweeping down every obstacle, until brought 
up sharply by Jenny’s question—like a river that flows fast- 
est and makes most noise where the bowlders in its course 
are biggest, but breaks itself at last against the brant sides 
of some impassable rock. She drew her breath in one 
silent spasm, turned from feverish red to deadly pale, quiv- 
ered about the mouth, twitched about the eyelids, rose 
stiffly on her half-rigid limbs, and then fell on Jenny with 
loud and hot reproaches. 

‘* How dare you, Jenny Crow?” she cried. 

‘Dare what, my dear?” said Jenny. 

‘Say that I’ve turned my husband out of doors, and that 
I've taken his money, and that I am a cat and shrew, and 
a nagger, and that there ought to be a law to put me down.” 

‘‘ My dear Nelly,” said Jenny, ‘‘ it was yourself that said 
so. T was speaking of the wife of the Manx sailor.” 

* Yes, but you were thinking of me,” said Mrs. Quiggin. 

‘I was thinking of her,” said Jenny. 

‘‘ You were thinking of me as well,” said ape D. 

“| tell you that I was only thinking of her,” said Jenny. 

You were thinking of me, Jenny Crow; you know you 
were; and you meant that I was as bad as she was. But 
circumstances alter cases, and my case is different. ° My 
liusband is turning me out of doors; and as for his money, 


r 


/ didn’t ask for it, and I don’t want it. I'll go back home © 


‘o morrow morning. I will—indeed I will. I'll bear this 
torment no longer.” k last 

So saying, with man and gulps, breaking at las 
into a burst of pss Sige anol. er face with both 
linds, and flounced out of the room. Jenny watehed her 
“0, then listened to the sobs that came from the other side 
‘| the door, and said, beneath her breath: ‘‘ Let her cry, poor 
“11! The crying has to be done by somebody, and it might 
well be she. Crying is good for a woman sometimes, but 
when a man cries, it hurts so much.” ; 

I - - nt later, as Jenny was leaving "O spore for - 
‘ct, she heard Mrs. Quiggin telling Peggy Quine to ask a 
‘ie office for her bill’ to order a caltoay to be ready at 
‘uc door for her at eleven o’clock in the morning. : 

When the first burst of her vexation was —— Mrs. Quig- 
~'n made a secret and startling discovery. man whom 
‘| nny Crow had stumbled upon, first on the Head and after- 
‘urds on the Laxey coach, could be no one in the world but 
lt own husband. A certain shadowy suspicion of this had 
‘uated hazily before her mind at the Loctaning: but she had 
\ inissed the idea and forgotten it. Now she felt so sure of 
| ‘hat it was beyond contempt of question. So the Manx 
svilor in whom , se had found so much to admire — the 
“iluple, brave, manly, generous, natural soul, all fresh air 
aud by rights all sunshine—was no other than Capt'n Davy 
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Quig n! That thought brought the hot blood tingling to 
rs. Quiggin’s cheeks with sensations of exquisite delight, 
and never before had her husband seemed so fine in her own 
eyes a8 now, when she saw him so noble in the eyes of an- 
other. But close behind this delicious reflection, like the 
green blight at the back of the apple blossom, lay a wither- 
ing and cankering thought. The Manx sailor’s wife —she 
who had so behaved that it was impossible for him to live 
with her—she who was a cat, a shrew, a nagger, a thankless 
wretch, a piece of human flint, a creature that should be put 
down by the law as it puts down biting dogs— she whose 
whole selfish body was not worth the tip of his little finger 
—was no one else than herself! 

Then came another burst of weeping, but this time the 
tears were of shame, not of vexation, and they washed away 
every remaining evil humor, and left the vision clear. She 
had been in the wrong, and was judged out of her own 
mouth; but she had no intention of fitting on the cap of the 
unknown woman. Why should she? Jenny did not know 
who the woman was—that was plain as a pickle. Then 
where was the good of confessing? 

(TO BK CONTINUED.) 


THE ANDES RAILROAD. | 

THE Transandine Railroad, that, when completed, will con- 
nect Chili with the Argentine Republic, is an: undertaking of 
vast extent. The line crosses over and under the gigantic 
backbone of the South American Continent, and the utmost 
difficulties have been experienced in building the road up to 
date. Gorges and clefts, rivers and mountain streams, have 
been and will eventually be crossed by massive bridges. One 
of the peculiar features of the line is that a system requirin 
three rails, the centre one having racked teeth, will be utilize 
on the heavy grades, some of which are 1 in 12. At the pres- 
ent time the line is open from Santa Rosa de los Andes on 
the Chilian side as far as Salto del Soldado (the soldier's leap), 
some twenty-seven kilo,while on the Argentine territory trav- 
ellers are conveyed direct from Buenos Ayres to Uspallata 
by rail. There now remains but twenty hours’ ride on mule 
back between the two points. It is expected that the tun- 
nels through the summit will be pierced in two years, and 
the entire system opened for through traffic six months af- 
terward. Travellers and freight will be brought to and from 
Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso in five days, thus avoidin 
the passage by steamer through the Strait of Magellan, a 
saving eight or nine days’ transit. So that.a person can be 
landed at Valparaiso in twenty-five days from Europe, or 
from New York in thirty days, x Buenos Ayres. 

The line and route of travel passes by the famous Baiios 
de los Incas, in the heart of the Andes. As will be seen by 
the illustration, the formation is of lava. Sulphur water, 
hot and cold, and other mineral springs abound in the vicin- 
ity of an apology for a hotel, and the weird aspect of the 
lofty mountains imparts considerable interest to the surround- 
ings. The baths are d@stined to be well patronized when 
better facilities exist to reach them. A natural bridge of 
rock formed by the action of water is one of the finest sights 
at this point. What is known as the Cumbre is the highest 
point of the Andes, where the railroad will run through a 
tunnel. The scenery in this vicinity is sublime. High tow- 
ering peaks and crests, with eternal snow, overshadow the 
valley through which the road runs upward, and hardly a 
scrap of vegetation is visible. Dark forbidding rocks of 
grayish-green color, serrated and water-worn in furrows, are 
the surrounding concomitants. 

Salto del Soldado is a gorge formed by the river Blanco 
cutting its way through a spur of the Andes. From the top 
of the gorge to the water-level is 150 metres. The water 
passes through a fissure six metres wide, hissing, boiling, 
and roaring on its way to a junction with the Aconcagua 
River. From a legend that a Chilian soldier jumped the 
cleft in order to escape from his Spanish pursuers the place 
derives its name; but looking at the width of the gorge at 
the top, six and a half metres, I am inclined to think the 
story is naught but an invention. At Coquimbito, looking 
towards the clumps of poplar-trees that surround the town 
of Los Andes, is one of the prettiest views on the line: Here 
the river Aconcagua pours quite a volume of water, break- 
ing and foaming over huge bowlders as it speeds on its way 
through a smiling and luxuriant valley to the sea. 

The line is a narrow gauge, three feet three inches, and is 
destined to become one of the most important factors in en- 
hancing the value of not only Chilian and Argentine tirade, 
but will be also of benefit to the United States, enabling im- 
porters of our products to sell goods in the interior prov- 
inces of Argentine, that are now speedily being populated 
from Europe. 


WARD SCHOOL NO. 23. 


SEVERAL blocks to the north of the City Hall there is a 
short, narrow, and dingy street called City Hall Place, and 
not far from its western end a rather unprepossessing brick 
building of no great size, with ‘‘ Ward School No. 23” over 
the door. Along toward four o’clock in the afternoon you will 
see, each day of the school year, a cfowd of boys and girls 
issue from its doors—so large‘A crowd that it is wonderful 
how such a small building finds room for it—and scatter in 
every direction. But the most of these youngsters will go 
up through Paradise Park, and losing a ros number 
there, will continue on across the Bowery, to be lost in the 
various foreign quarters. 

At first glance these children will not seem to differ from 
any crowd of east-side children that may be found crowding 
the streets and re the legs of grown people. -But if 
you will notice carefully as this long line—not overly clean, 
not overly well dressed—passes by, you will find that there is 
an amazing number of different facial types represented. 
One group has the tow heads, the blue eyes, the fair skins, that 
indicate Smee or Scandinavian origin. Perhaps the next 

oup will have the almond eyes, the sallow, unhealthful- 
leew complexion, and the straight oddly growing black 
hair of ina Chineen. Another group will be made up of 
young Polish or Russian Jews. Still another will have 
peculiarities which suggest the roaming Arabs. And there 
will be group after group which any eye can distinguish 
as of some nationglity so unfamiliar as to be unnamable. 

It is in this unusual procession that the claim of Ward 
School No. 23 to fame lies. In such a cosmopolitan city a8 
New York every public school has several nationalities rep- 
resented. But Ward School No. 23 is as cosmopolitan as 
the island. It is known throughout all the foreign quarters 

, pear birth and foreign par- 
entage, and to it come children from all these foreign quar- 
ters as far down as Washington Street, where the Syrians 
live, and.as far up as Tompkins Square, around which sev- 
eral East European colonies have formed. : 

It seems that the people of these various. foreign quarters 
‘are not so stubborn in their fondness for the language and 
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customs of their native lands as is sometimes supposed. 
They are foreign because they cannot help themselves, 
and they look forward to their children being genuine 
Americans, with nothing of the foreign left about them 
except the facial type, which cannot be hel in one: 
generation. Therefore Ward School No. 28 is crowded, 
and the throng of children which attends it presents as many 
variations of type as a congress of the nations, 

Until about a year ago the principal of Ward School No. 
23 did not realize what a queer lot of pupils he had, although 
he had sometimes laughed over the strange collection of 
names upon the rolls. A year ago he took a census, and 
carefully traced out the exact part of the earth from which 
the parents of each of his pupils had come. He found that 
there were in his school no less than twenty-seven different 
nationalities, speaking about twenty-five languages other 
than English and its dialects. He found that of these, six- 
teen were in the primary department alone. 

So not long afterward he arranged a novel feature to one 
of the school entertainments. At a certain place in the 
programme each child arose, holding in his or her hands 
two flags. One was the American flag, the other the flag of 
the nation from which the father had come. The visitors 
to the school were astonished. They recognized half a doz- 
en flags well known as the banners of European nations— 
Italian, German, Spanish, French, Swiss, and the like. Then 
they saw nearly a dozen other recognizable from their 
shapes and colors and designs as the banners of barbaric or 
semi-barbaric countries, known to us in a vague Way as 
heathen. ; 

When these children, none being under five years of age, 
first come to this school, they are foreigners to the very core. 
They speak the language of their fathers, and perhaps have 
never even heard the sound of an English word. They are 
of the country from which their parents came both in cus- 
toms and ideas. Their clothing alone bears the stamp of 
America, and that so out of accord with their faces and ex- 
pressions that they seem ill at ease, and even more poorly 
clad than they really are.- They enter the primary depart- 
ment. And here it may be said that although the youngest are 
five years old, the ages of many extend upward toward eigh- 
teen and twenty years. It is the business of Miss Rose O'Neill 
and her seven assistants to teach these children the English 
language, and then to make American children out of them. 
Go into the school at the beginning of ihe school year, and 
you will think the task hopeless, impossible. Come back at 
the end of six months, and if you close your eyes and listen 
to the reading exercises, you will not be able to distinguish 
Chinese child. or Arab child or Tunisian child from the few 
pure-blooded Americans who form the curiosities of the 
school. Then you will wonder how the miracle has been 
performed, and wheu Miss O’Neill explains it to you, you 
will marvel at its simplicity. ‘ 

At first thought one would imagine that these teachers 
must be skilled in these. various languages, and that the 
children would be divided into classes according to the 
tongue they spoke, As a matter of fact, only one or two of 
the teachers have even a smattering of any tongue other 
than English, and it bus been found that the best teacher is 
she Who knows least of the tongue native to the child. 

All these primary pupils, young and old, stand upon the 
same level of igncrance. And the teacher begins with them 
as a mother begins with her child which has reached the age 
when it can learn to talk. The teacher shows her queerly 
mixed class several objects, mentioning the name of each, 
and making each child repeat that name after ber. She is 
careful to select only such objects as are common in all 
countries. When the objects at hand are exbausted, the 
teacher shows her pupils pictures of objects, teaching them 
the name of each. In this way the children learn a dozen 
nouns or so. Then the teacher passes on to the verbs. 

‘*Stand!” she says, and she stands, and makes the class 
stand. ‘Sit!’ she says, and she suits the action to the 
word, making the class imitate her. They go through this, 
until it dawns upon the minds of the children that these two 
words are the American for the actions they are familiar 
with under other names. So the work goes on, slowly at 
first, but with increasing rapidity, until the children are able 
to construct several little English sentences, and this in a 
short time. By these methods the children learn to speak 
English without accent. 

Again, the school trains them in American customs. The 
Chinese boys learn that in America men take off their hats 
to women, and hold doors open for them, and give way to 
them in all matters of precedence. This is quite surprising 
at first, but soon makes headway against the home training 
and the influence of the way their father treats their mo- 
ther. At the lunch hour there are little lessons in table man- 
ners. In fact, at every turn the American way is brought to 
the attention of the children, and is impressed upon them. 
As they vary so much, they find their common ground in 
the English language and the American customs. 

The teachers observed that at the play hour the children 
inclined to breaking up into groups according to the nation- 
alities of their fathers. The assembly-room, which is unfor- 
tunately the only play-ground for the school, would ring with 
all the tale. of bedlam.., So they put a stop to this, and 
now they insist upon the children speaking the English Jan- 
guage as far as possible. And as the games of children are 
the same the world over, minor details excepted, the play 
hours are as educating as the school hours. 

In a few months they learn to understand and to speak 
English, and in a few months more they are reading and 
writing English as though they had never known any other 
language. Miss O'Neill brought into her private room the 
day the writer was there two little Italian girls and two full- 
blooded Chinese girls. Each bore in her face and form the 
distinct characteristics of her race. They had been in the 
school about six months. The Chinese girls wrote their names 

—one was Gertrude, and the other Josephine, Chew—as clear- 
ly in English writing as though their father was not then 
making out his bills in Mott Street in Oriental hieroglyphics. 
And the little Italians read about Ned and his sled and John 
and his new skates in voices as free from hesitation or accent 
as any Americans of the same age could do it. Yet all had 
come there without any knowledge of English whatever. 

Stories of these children and their struggles and triumphs 
might be multiplied indefinitely. Enough has been said to 
show what work is going on. And it is easy for the imagi- 
nation to fill out the suggestion of these children taking their 
new learning and language and general ideas into the distant 
quarters of the lower part of the city. After all, it is not 
with the grown people that immigration problems have to 
do so mn as with the children. And it is not easy to over- 
estimate even the influence upon the grown people of these 
‘Americanized children, who come to the school as Jews and 

Greeks and barbarians, speakers of Chinese and Arabic and. 

Gaelic, to go away with a knowledge of pure unaccented 
English, and a liking for American customs and ideas: 
David GRAHAM 





















































































































































































BY G. BOISSIER. 


O town in the world owns more ancient mon- This may perhaps explain the fact that the monuments she 
uments than Rome. It is this which is herdis- retains have suffered less than those in other countries which 
tinctive characteristic amongst all the capitals have often changed masters. Another advantage which great- 
of the world; and not only are the relics of ly increases her value is that different portions of Rome be- 
the past in Rome more numerous, they are long to very different ages. As a general rule, other towns 

also better preserved than anywhere else. Amongst many only flourished at one time; we find fine relics in them, but 
vicissitudes Rome has had this one piece of good fortune— they all date from one epoch of civilization. Rome has 
she has had no owner but herself. No doubt she has been again and again risen from her ashes; she has had in her 
more than once besieged, subjugated, made to obey her ene- long life many renewals of youth, and each one of them has 
mies, but no foreign occupation ever lasted long. Rome soon left glorious traces. One may say that in Rome nearly all 
became again independent, and we may say that, onthe whole, the grand epochs of art are represented. I think it will be 
since the time of Romulus she has ever remained Roman. charming to wander through Rome not in the usual hurried 
- m , : Fitter tourist fashion from one quarter to another, but from one cen- 
otr.— Paris, e ‘ ape P serie $6 Os a ® = : * 
wona? st pin Tied py No. 1881 5 nt Ste Comet ae oon tury toanother. We will visit together the monuments dating 
paper, “St. Petersburg,” in No. 1841 ; the third paper, “ Constantinople,” from the same age, which will explain and throw light upon 
in No, 1846, each other so that each epoch will live again for us. In this 
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way we might almost write the history of humanity without 
leaving one town. Let us endeavor, then, to give a rapi:' 
sketch of the Rome of the past. : 

We will begin by going back to a somewhat remote time 
when Rome did not yet exist. Let us in imagination sup 
press all the houses and palaces covering the ground, and sec 
the country once more as it was when the first inhabitant, 
began to build their little round huts with pointed, thatched 
roofs. On the shores of the Tiber, about five or six leagues 
from the sea, rises a group of little hills forming a kind 0; 
circle round about 
a long narrow val- 
ley. These are the 
Palatine, the Capi- 
toline, and the E 
quiline hills. The 
last named, of great- 
er size than _ its 
neighbors, consists 
of several separate 
heights; on the 
right, the Viminal 
and Quirinal hills; 
on the left, that 
known as Cvlian. 
Behind the Palatine 
Hill, on the shores 
of-the Tiber, rises 
the plebeian moun- 
tain of the Aven- 
tine. These are 
the seven hills the 
names of which oc- 
cur so often in Ro- 
man history. The 
valleys separating 
them are not less 
celebrated. At the 
foot of the Capito- 
line and Palatine PEASANTS OF THE CAMPAGNA. 
hills stretches the 
plain which was to 
become the Forum; the strip of land between the Palatine 
and Aventine hills was to become the Circus Maximus; and 
beyond the Capitoline Hill was to stretch some day the 
Campus Martius. 

But at the time we are considering, this great space was 
deserted; the lower portions of the valleys were occupied by 
marshes, the heights bristled with wild brushwood (silvestri 
bus horrida dumts), and everywhere shot up a short pale grass 
such as that which still covers the Roman Campagna. This 
damp and tepid district is the home of fever—that curse of 
Italy which rules her like a master. In the legends told about 
the founding of the earliest Italian towns, a demon often 
comes in who devours the inhabitants, and claims from them 
a tribute of human victims until the day when some hero 
triumphs over him and kills him. This monster is ma. 
laria, who decimates the first settlers on the plague-stricken 
soil, and tries to displace them all. But in the end this de- 
mon will be conquered by the draining of the marshes and 
the purification of the water supply. He is not, however, 
yet quite dead, and on the very ~— relaxation in the 
struggle against him he revives in full strength. In these 
beautiful but terrible climates Nature never yields to man 
unless he wages against her perpetual war. No doubt it was 
this which Virgil meant when he compared the toil of 2 
laborer with that of a mariner in his boat going up a rapid 
stream against the current; he must row per tually; let him 
pause but an instant, and the stream carries him back, and he 
loses in a moment all the results of his past toil. 

There must have been some advantages in this unhealthy, 
gloomy-looking district, without drinkable water, or people 
would never have left the delightful shores of the Alban 
Lake and Lake Nemi or the heights of Tibur, Tusculum, 
or Preneste, to settle in it. 

The site of Rome is, in fact, very happily chosen; it is 
near the sea, and connected with it by one of the most im 
portant rivers of Italy, the Tiber, a stream which is always 
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vigable. It is at the point of 
pe of Latium, Sabium, and 
truria, where natural products 

and manufactured goods could eas- 
ily be exchanged. ‘‘ Rome,” says 
Mommsen, ‘‘was at the outset a 
market.” It was also a refuge. 
There were some day to meet the 
discontented, the ambitious, the 
seckers after adventures, he unis 
tunates who could not find® ey 
required in the neighboring coun- 
tries. . The most ancient legends 
represent these early inhabitants as 
a mixture of all races; and yet for 
all that, out of this very mixture 
proceeded a people more imbued 
than any other with the sentiment 
of nationality, and who have done 
more than any other for their 
‘ountry. 

. yceygh wandering about Rome 
at the present time, find any trace 
of those remote days when, from a 
union of diverse races, the Roman 
nation was first founded? It will 
readily be understood that the mon- 
uments which have come down to 
us from this remote age are not 
numerous; there are, however, a 
few, and those very curious ones. 
Of course the newly arrived emi- 
grants attended at first to their most 
pressing needs, and their first care 
was to defend themselves against 
{ir enemies and to guard against 
fever. They began by trying to 
make the land they were going to 
live in healthy. To drain the poi- 
sonous stagnant water of the Vela- 
brum into the Tiber, they construct- 
cd a great sewer, which was attrib- 
uted to Tarquin, About the same 
time we are told the infant town 
was surrounded by a wall built un- 
der Servius Tullius. 

Our examination of the antiquities of Rome must begin, 
then, with the Cloaca Maxima and the wall of Servius. It 
will be an easy excursion, for the entrance to the Cloaca is 
near to the Forum, and at no great distance from the station 
is an important fragment of the wall of Servius. The work- 
men who constructed the Via Nazionale came upon it by 
the way, and the new road made a double détour so as rev- 
erently to encircle the old remains. If our first taste of the 
antique has given us a relish for further acquaintance with 
this venerable wall,we must go as far as the church of Santa 
Prisca on the Aventine, opposite to which we shall find a 
large portion of this old wall, thirty metres long by ten high. 
It is in admirable preservation, and strikes one alike with 
surprise and admiration. I think that in looking at these 
monuments one gets a sort of idea of what the people who 
erected them were like. To begin with, they built well, or 
their work could not have lasted as it has; when they laid 
one solid course of stones upon another, when they domed 
their roofs to give them more resisting power, they were 
thinking of the future; they felt sure—and this is an instinct 
of great nations—that their race was to live on for genera- 
tions; from the earliest days they knew that they were 
building the Eternal City. Moreover, rugged and untutored 
though they were, they had a certain feeling for art; they 
were no barbarians, heir works, however imperfect they 
may appear when we compare them with those of the 
Greeks, reveal a certain sentiment of proportion, a taste for 
erandcur, and for that kind of beauty which is the outcome 
of strength. To the last this will be the characteristic of 
Roman art. 












































































































































































































































THE FORUM. 


Next come the glorious days of the republic. Of this 
grand epoch, the golden age of Rome, we have but few mon- 
uments; the empire, which was perhaps anxious to efface 
all memory of a past which rendered it uneasy, destroyed 
and replaced them nearly all, This is an additional reason 
for making a point of seeing what is left. We must go from 
the Piazza di Venetia to that of the Forum of Trajan, and 
turning to the right, climb the Salita di Marforio. This 
street is worth a visit, for it is one of the corners of Rome 
which has changed the least during three or four centuries. 
Here we shall find the tomb of the old plebeian edile Pub- 
licius Bibulus; there is not much of it left—a piece of a wall 
forming part of a modern house, with an inscription of a 
few words in capital letters(SENATVS CONSVLTO POP- 
VLIQVE JVSSA). There are no pompous phrases, no use- 
less ornaments; all is grave, simple, and grand, realizing our 
idea of what the monuments of the republic must have 
been. Memories of that great time ever cling to the Forum. 
I know that it was restored several times under the empire, 
that sumptuous basilicas were built, that the site was en- 
cumbered with columns and statues, but for all that imperial 
Rome never really took root there. As we wander about 
in the rectangular space full of the magnificent ruins re- 
stored to us by the recent excavations, it is ever of the re- 
publican Forum that we dream. True the Rostrum* from 
which Cato, the Gracchi, or Cicero addressed the people is 
no longer there, but it is still the ancient Tribune. We can 

* The platform froin which orators spoke in Rome was called the Ros- 


trom, because it was in ancient times decorated with metal beakheads 
taken from captured vessels.—Trans. 
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still see the grooves in which had 
been inserted the iron beaks, or ros- 
tra, of the galleys of Antium. The 
old temples have been many times 
rebuilt, but always on the old sites, 
and they have kept their ancient 
name. That mass of ruins piled up 
behind the Rostrum is the Temple 
of Concord, founded by Camillus 
after he had re-established peace 
between the citizens by throwing 
‘his influence on ‘to the side of the 
Plebs, Those three marvellous col- 
umns, masterpieces of antique art, 
which still stand erect and grace- 
ful, are all that remain of the Tem- 
ple of Castor, which Cicero calls, 
‘**The most illustrious of the mon- 
uments, witness of the whole politi 
cal life of the Romans,” The road 
we are following, paved with great 
slabs, is the Sacra Via, or Sacred 
Way, over which so many trium- 
phant generals marched; unrivalled 
in the glory of its memories; over 
no other highway have so many 
illustrious persons passed. As we 
gaze upon all these ruins memories 
crowd upon us, and a very little 
imagination enables us to see once 
more the grand scenes witnessed by 
the Forum during the republic. 
With regard to the time of the 
empire, on the other hand, imagina- 
tion is nearly useless, for there are 
plenty of monuments still standing, 
and some of them are very well 
preserved. Augustus boasted that 
he had rebuilt Rome. “I found it 
of brick, and I leave it of marble.” 
He wished, doubtless, to make the 
Romans forget the system of gov- 
ernment under which they had lived 
so long, and which he had just. de- 
stroyed. He well knew that the 
Romans had many different reasons 
for discontent. Some of them found it difficult to recon- 
cile themselves to being no longer free; they missed the 
sense of manliness resulting from being under no master, 
and feeling that they could dispose of. themselves, and 
need obey no laws but those of their own making. These 
were the minority; the general population of Rome, 
consisting in a great measure of foreigners, and recruited 
from the ranks of slaves, were altogether unaffected by 
these noble sentiments. But at the same time for the 
worst citizens the republic offered certain attractions; not 
only did the elections give them a certain importance, and 
when their votes were paid for provided them with neces- 
saries, the tumults of popular assemblies, the seditious ha- 
rangues of tribunes, and the street conflicts, which towards 
the closé of that period were of daily occurrence, brought.a 
sort of animation and interest into the lives of these lazy 
people to which they became accustomed and missed when 
they were wanting. To the first class, the lovers of liberty, 
whom he could not but admire, though he had ‘to oppose 
them, Augustus offered as compensation for their lost free- 
dom the spectacle of the grandeur of Rome, which had név- 
er been more striking than under his rule. As for the oth- 
ers—the idlers—he kept them occupied with the games of 
the arena and circus, religious and patriotic fétes, solemn 
representations; and, best of all, by building for them tem- 
ples, theatres, and eolonnades, and setting up everywhere 
statues, triumphal arches,.and columns, He knew well that 
all this gaudy display would flatter the vanity and win the 
gratitude of the inhabitants of the great city. His succes- 
sors followed his example, and from this time forward mag- 
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nificence became one of the guiding principles of the im- 


For three centuries every emperor who 
reigned made a point of leaving his name connected with 
some grand building. Some of the monuments erected un- 
der these conditions, and these the grandest and most dura- 
ble, are built of that beautiful stone called travertine, which 
gleams like gold in the sunshine. As, however, it was & 
jong and costly business to fetch travertine from the few 
quarries in which it was found, to cut it into large blocks 
and bring it to Rome—moreover, those princes who did not 
feel very sure of their continued power were eager to finish 
the works they had begun—they resorted to more expeditious 
means, building walls sometimes with stones of irregular 
size connected with cement, forming a kind of open work 
known as opus reticulatum, sometimes of piled-up bricks with 
a facing of marble. And it was in this way that with none 
but ordinary workmen, and with no materials but lime, 
brick; and flints, they managed to construct those colossal 
arches which have withstood the ravages of centuries. _ 
One of the greatest pleasures a traveller can enjoy is a 
walk through imperial Rome. It would take a very long 
time if we attempted to see everything, for there is not a 
corner of the town without some relic of the Caesars; but we 
will only pause at the more important and better preserved 
of the buildings. Suppose we begin with the Palatine; it 
was the residence of the emperors, and it will be quite the 
thing to pay our respects to them in their home before we 
go to admire their works. The Palatine may justly be said 
to be the discovery and the prize of archeologists of our 
time. Until 1860 the hill was occupied by the Farnese 
Gardens, and the visitor would wander about beneath the 
great trees or sit down in the groves of box-wood without a 
suspicion that these groves covered over the palace of the 
Cesars. Now the trees are on the ground, the hill is laid 
bare, and the palaces have been brought to light. Amongst 
enormous foundations, dating from every century, and piles 
of ruins astonishing to the sight and bewildering to the 
mind, some few parts stand out in special prominence. 
Here, for instance, are the public apartments of the prince; a 
large room, of which some parts of the wall are still stand- 
ing, all covered with marble, with niches which had held 
eight colossal statues, and had an apse in which doubtless 
was placed the curule or magisterial chair of the prince. It 
was here’that he received the ambassadors of foreign kings 
and deputies from the provinces. Behind this room, 
at the end of a vast court, surrounded by colonnades, 
was the triclinium,* which still retains part of its 
pavement of porphyry, serpentine, and giallo antico, 
and of which Martialis said, when it was still new, 
that ‘‘ it was as beautiful as the dining-hall of Olym- 
pus, and that in it the Gods might drink nectar, and 
receive from the hands of Ganymedesthe sacred cup.” 
A little further on is the stadium, from which the 
emperor enjoyed the pleasure of witnessing at his 
ease with a few friends the contests of celebrated ath- 
letes or wrestlers; and lastly, the imperial balcony on 
the Circus Maximus, from which he watched pop- 
ular entertainments, giving the signal for chariot- 
races, and applauding the victorious driver. We 
must not forget to note the so-called house of Ger- 
manicus, also called the House of Livia, which is a 
more simple and less pretentious building than the 
grand palaces around, to which perhaps the princes 
retired when weary of entertainments, and which 
they caused to be adorned with the finest paintings 
which have been found in Rome. 
Our visit over (and I am afraid it has been rather 
a long one), we will leave the Palatine by the grand 
antiqué staircase, which goes straight down to the 
Forum. The old Forum contained a great many 
monuments, Which were built or rebuilt by the em- 
perors—notably the Basilica Julia; but, as I have 
already said, it really belongs to the republic, and 
the empire, recognizing that it was useless to dis- 
pute the possession of this classic ground, decided 
to make other fora which should bear the names and 
preserve the memory of the princes under whom 
they were constructed. Thus beyond the ancient 
Forum, and forming a sort of continuation of it, 
were successively built the Forum of Julius Cesar, 
the Forum of Augustus, the Forum of Nerva, and, 
most beautiful of all, the Forum of Trajan, forming 
together a marvellous whole which could not fail to 
awaken the wondering admiration of foreigners. 
As however, there are but a few ruins left of all 
these fora, we will pass rapidly through them, for 
other better-preserved buildings await us. From: 
the Forum of Trajan, after an admiring glance at the 
memorial columns and the ruins of basilicas and li- 
braries which fill the square, let us turn towards the Corso, 
which is the old Flaminian Way ascending to the Capitol. 
This was the road by which the people of ancient Rome went 
to the Campus Martius. Now the space between the Corso 
and the Tiber is the most densely populated of the town, and 
is covered by a net-work of streets, the houses of which are 
closely crowded together. Formerly it was a large open 
plain reserved for the games and exercises of the young 
folks of Rome. Here went on racing, jumping, riding, 
playing at ball,+ throwing of the discus or the javelin, etc. ; 
after indulging in which pastimes, the young Romans would 
fling themselves all perspiring into the Tiber, winning thus 
refreshment and rest. Such were the amusements of the 
youthful republicans. Under the empire very different 
diversions were indulged in. Horace reproached the younger 
men of his time ‘‘for being no longer able to endure the 
leat and dust of the Campus Martius, and for shrinking 
from the oil with which the body was anointed before wrest- 
ling as if it were the blood of a viper.” When the vast plain 
became less frequented, its limits could be reduced, and part 
of it used for other purposes without inconvenience. The 
emperors filled it with buildings which they did not know 
where else to erect. Augustus began the encroachments, 
and the plain retains three of the finest monuments dating 
from his age—namely, the Pantheon of Agrippa, the Portico 
of Octavia, and the theatre of Marcellus. The Pantheon is 
still intact, and remains as a complete model of Roman art 
in its most brilliant period. The other two buildings have 
suffered more; but if they could be isolated, part of their 


perial policy. 


* The tricliniv-m was a hall containing a three-sided couch enclosing 
a dining-table.—-Trang. 

t+ Among the many games of ball played at Rome were two which the 
Greeks called Uraina and Aporrazis. 1n the former, which meant sky- 
high, the ball was thrown as high as possible; in the latter (bounce ball), 
the ball was thrown obliqnely.to the ground, its several rebounds beikg 
scored up, until it was caught by another player with the flat of his hand 
and thrown back; sometimes it was kept up as long as possible with the 
open palm. The Trigon, or three corner, a game needing special skill 
with the left hand, was also a very favorite game at Rome.—Tgans. 
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ancient beauty could be restored to them; the theatre espe- 
cially, though surrounded by houses, is really almost com- 
lete. Truf it is a grievous pity that the munici lity of 
ome, which has spent so much money in making new 
streets, could not spare a little to keep in better preservation 
the ancient monuments which are the glory of their city. | 
To complete our study of Roman art under the no 
let us continue our walk. Leaving the theatre of Marcellus, 
we will take next the ancient quarter of Velabrum, and 
climb the slopes of the Palatine Hill till we come to the 
Arch of Titus. Here we are in the very heart of the do- 
main of the Flavian family, who succeeded the Czsars. 
Opposite to us rises the grandest work left to us by them, 
the huge mass of the Colosseum, the monument which gives 
us the best idea of Roman grandeur. It must be remem- 
bered that its height oe exceeded fifty-two metres, 
and it was capable of holding more than 100,000 spectators. 
In the course of centuries everything which could be done 
to destroy it has been done. The iron staples keeping the 
stones together have been sacrilegiously torn away; outer 
barbarians have assaulted it again and again, breaking down 
the walls; architects have unskilfully restored it; durin 
the Middle Ages it was turned into a fortress, and sustain 
I do not know kow many sieges and conflagrations; later, a 
quarter of the inhabitants of Rome lodged in its porticoes; 
in the fourteenth century it was turned into a quarry, and 
supplied the materials for building churches and palaces; 
yet it is still there, and when, stan ing at the foot of those 
portions still intact, we look up at the formidable wall, we 
cannot help agreeing with Martialis, who declared that the 
Pyramids had been surpassed. It is evident that a centur, 
after Augustus, when Vespasian began to build his amphi- 
theatre, Roman architecture was at its zenith, Moreover, it 
had declined but little fifty years later, at the time of the 
Emperor Severus, when Caracalla had the baths built of 
which such beautiful ruins remain near the gate of S. 
Sebastiano. Some of the finest qualities of Roman architect- 
ure are also seen in the baths of Diocletian, which are near 
the railway station, and in the large basilica at the entrance 
to the Forum which bears the name of Constantine, although 
it was really the work of his predecessor Maxentius. The 
decadence had, however, set in; and although Roman archi- 
tecture still retains an imposing grandeur, the more delicate 
arts, such as sculpture, are dying out. We see this all too 
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plainly when we look at the Arch of Constantine near the 
Colosseum. It looks well enough at a distance, but when 

ou get near, you see that the upper bass-reliefs, representing 
incidents from the life of the prince, are of quite clumsy 
execution ; ‘!ose placed at the greatest height have been 
taken in a he »y-go-lucky manner from an arch of Trajan, 
and their grs and beauty bring out more forcibly the in- 
feriority of the others. The day of barbarism has dawned. 
Our walk through imperial Rome is over. 

We are now at one of those. turning-points of Roman his- 
tory to which I referred at the beginning of this essay. It 
would have seemed |ixely that, the empire being dead, the 
great destinies of Rome were over; far from that, they were 
to be carried on with greater glory than ever. It is a ‘char- 
acteristic of Rome, as we have seen, to be able to renew her 
life, to become young again, to make yet another fortune 
when the first is exhausted. Christianity survived the em- 
pire, and became its heir. Rome was converted into the 
capital of Christendom, as she had been of the Latin world, 
and the new religion restored to her the supremacy she had 
lost. : These things, however, do not happen in a day, and 
to bring them about much time, with a concurrence of for- 
tunate circumstances, was necessary. When I examined 
in a chapel of the Santi Quattro Coronati, the frescoes repre- 
senting the apotheosis of Constantine, I felt that the Roman 
Church had very good reason for honoring that emperor as 
she did. He served her wonderfully in two different ways: 
first, by embracing Christianity; and secondly, by living at 
Constantinople. The presence in Rome of the imperial au- 
thority had checked the progress of the Church; whereas 
when left alone, she developed freely, and drew “all men 
unto her.” From the fifth century the new state of thin 
began to be ve evident. A Gallic poet, St. Prosper, says, In 

recise terms, that in becoming the See of St. Peter, and of 

Is successors, Rome once more led the world, and that the 


races taken from her by her defeat i 
seg y eat were given back to her 


“ Facta caput mundi, quidquid 
Belnign P S eape, quidquid non possidet armis 
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The monuments of Christian Rome are more interestin 
for us than those of imperial Rome, for we are all the chil. 
dren of Christianity; whether we be submissive or rebel]j. 
ous sons, we cannot deny our Mother, and her history is our 
own. Our study of the relics in Rome, which appeared to 
be closed, must then ep ey 20g Our walk will be neither 
shorter nor less curious t we have just ended amongst 
the monuments of the Caesars. 

Rome has the unique advantage of g the most 
ancient relics remaining to us of the early days of Christi. 
anity. The ape. | religion, poor and menaced, dreamt 
not of building grand edifices, such as time would respect 
Moreover, the simplicity of the Christian creed would noi 
then have permitted anything of the kind. ‘ We have no 
altars, no temples,” said one of the earliest Christian apolo. 
gists, Menucius Felix. The first meetings were held in pri- 
vate houses, which were doubtless often changed to elude 
the vigilance of enemies; and though a little later, at the 
time of Alexander Severus and his successors, a few orato- 
ries were created, they are sure to have been of a very hum- 
ble description, as was fitting for a sect that was barely 
tolerated, and did not wish to attract too much attention 
from the authorities. Moreover, all these early places of 
worship were destroyed under Diocletian. But the dead 
had to be buried, and buried side by side with their kindred. 
The little community wished to keep together in death as in 
life, and in this we have the origin of the Catacombs. At 
what time were they first used? Some of them seem to 
date from the second century; several, certainly, belong to 
the third. In the catacomb of Callixtus, De i discov- 
ered the tombs of the Popes of the third century, which are 
of a touching simplicity. The body is covered over by a 
stone without ornament, the epitaph contains no eulogy, no 
expressions of regret; it s simply: ‘‘ Anteros, bishop ; 
Eutychiamus, bishop.” On that of Fabianus another hand 
has added later the word martyr. This simplicity forms a 
strange contrast with the fantastic tombs of modern bishops, 
such as we meet with in the churches of Rome. 

We must visit the Catacombs. It will be an excursion 
offering nothing attractive, and which at first sight does not 
appear to be very useful either. One soon gets tired of 
wandering through these endless galleries, the walls of 
which are pierced with parallel niches, not unlike the open- 
ings in chests of drawers, arranged in tiers one above the 

other, in which the bodies were placed. One soon 

finds it difficult to endure the clammy dampness and 

sickly smell emitted from them. But if we can get 

over this first disagreeable impression, and examine 

the Catacombs more closely, we find that these long 

monotonous passages have much to teach us. To 

begin with, their very immensity, which seems to us 

so fatiguing, will give us an idea of the great num. 

ber of the faithful in the third century. It is prob- 

able that each tomb originally consisted of a small 

crypt which some Christian richer than his comrades 

had had hewn out as a grave for himself beneath 

land belonging to him. As amongst the heathen a 

place was given in funeral monuments to the closest 

friends and the most faithful freedmen of the de- 

ceased, so did the Christian collect about him those 
who shared his faith. But the number of those to 
be interred was ever on the increase; first, the tombs 
were packed more closely together, then the crypt 
was enlarged. Later, other parallel crypts were 
added, and when they too were full, the ground was 
hollowed out beneath them till the houses of the 
dead were several stories high. As we wander in 
the labyrinth of galleries intersecting each other at 
right angles, or springing from a common centre, 
and climb or descend the narrow staircases leading 
from one story to another, we note with what care 
every inch of ground was turned to account, and 
we realize vividly with what rapidity the new reli-- 
gion spread. 

The Catacombs teach us other more important 
lessons if we have patience to examine the tombs 
in detail. Let us glance for a moment at the in- 
scriptions which time has not yet rendered illegible. 
Most of them consist but of one or two lines—the 
name and age of the defunct, the date of his death 
—just enough to guide those who came to pray on 
anniversaries at his grave. Was he a slave or a 
freeman? Was he rich or poor? Was he a magis- 
trate or a private citizen? What are these earthly 

. distinctions when the soul is about to appear before 
its Saviour? Nor need we seek for the compli- 
ments with which epitaphs are generally overladen. 
At the most we have now and then the cry of some 

_ mother unable to contain her grief, who tells us of 

the child she has just lost, that it was a sweet and inno- 
cent little soul. ow and then, too, we come across one 
of those symbols which remind the faithful of their com- 
mon belief—the anchor, the fish, the dove, and some pious 
formula which expresses in a brief sentence the hopes of 
those who survive—such as: ‘‘God be with thee,” or 
“ Rest in peace.” How many things are brought vividly 
before us by this simplicity, this repressed sorrow, this faith 
which seems too deep for words! Nothing brings us into 
= rapport with primitive Christianity than do these 
mbs. 

Some few of the Catacombs contain paintings which have 
suffered greatly from time. These paintings deserve careful 
study; they are the very earliest outcome of Christian art, 
and we see in them that from the very first art had to solve 
the problem which decided its ultimate development. To 
what extent was she justified in availing herself of antique 
art? Was it necessary to find new modes of representation 
for the new belief? Or might Christian art without scruple 
borrow what suited her from the artists of the past? There 
was no need to hesitate with regard to decorative painting; 
there could not possibly be any harm in covering the walls 
with a series of charming arabesques, or even of introducing 
wonderful birds and winged genii amongst garlands of 
flowers. It was in this way that Christian artists reproduced 
ancient patterns without modification, so that we find in the 
homes of the dead elegant ceilings, reminding us of the pret- 
ty fancies of those of Pompeii. But when it came to regu- 
lar pictures, the question was more difficult to decide, aud 
the artists betrayed their embarrassment by always choosing 
the same subjects. The Bible supplied them with a few, 
which they reproduced perpetually in almost the same man- 
ner. We have Moses making the rock bring forth water; 
the three Hebrews in the fiery furnace, whose example was 
an exhortation to martyrdom; Jonas coming out alive from 
the mouth of the whale, which was to the Christian an alle- 
ory of the resurrection of the dead. In dealing with the 
ew Testament the painters were less at their ease, and to 

evade their difficulties, they sometimes had recourse to imi- 
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tation of the antique. In this way they represented Christ, 
now as a shepherd carrying a lamb on His shoulder, now as 
Orpheus taming the beasts with His lyre; and although 
Christian artists certainly did modify the figures a little, so 
as the better to express their thought, it is impossible to deny 
that they borrowed most of the attitudes direct from the 
work of heathen artists. In this we have an example of the 
path Christian art followed from the beginning to the end; 
her aim was ever to accommodate antique art to the faith of 
the Church. We see the crude early efforts in this direction 
in the Catacombs. We find their final outcome in the Vati- 
can. We can examine alike the beginning and the end of 
this movement, and trace its whole progress without leaving. 
ome. 
"— was at Rome that the new churches were built after 
the conversion of Constantine, and it is Rome who has pre- 
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served for us the most ancient monuments of Christianity. 
Perhaps I am wrong, though, to say that she has preserved 
them for us, for it is rather their memory than the actual 
structures that she retains. True, there are churches at the 
present day named after St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John 
Lateran; but they are not those built by Constantine—they 
have been so often restored and rebuilt that they retain no- 
thing but their name that belongs to the past. This is in- 
tensely irritating, and one would like to take signal vengeance 
upon the Popes for the money they have spent in destroyin 
the venerable antiquity of these buildings. But they had 
not the faintest suspicion of the sin they were committing; 
on the contrary, we find by their inscriptions that they glo- 
ried in what we condemn asacrime. Scrupulous archzol- 
ogists are but of yesterday, and it is all they can do to get 
admission to Rome. Pius IX. covered the old Liberian ba- 
silica, now known as that of Santa Maria Maggiore, with 
colored decorations; and as I write the restoration of the 
Lateran basilica is nearing completion, and there was but 
litle of the old building Teft before it began. it is no 
use deceiving ourselves, we have none of Constantine’s ba- 
silicas left; and yet the buildings representing them will 
repay careful study, and a close examination is sure to re- 
ward us by some valuable discovery. For instance, let us 
take one of the most curious of all, that of S. Agnese fuori 
le mura, which is in a subterranean cave reached by a wide 
staircase of forty-five steps, at the bottom of which we find 
ourselves, to our surprise, in a church with three naves up- 
held by antique columns, The church evidently replaces 
one of the primitive chapels which mark the site of the cat- 
acomb tomb of a martyr. S. Agnese takes us back to the 
very beginning of the worship of saints. The basilica of 
San Lorenzo, which probably dates from the same period, 
was built under somewhat different conditions. Instead of 
going down into the depths of the Catacombs to reach the 
church, as we do in 8. Agnese, we find it built on the upper 
soil, the altar rising just above the tomb of the martyrs, 
which can be seen through an opening, and to which a stair- 
case leads down. This opening is called a Confessio, and 
we find similar ones in nearly all the old churches of Rome. 
In spite of the modifications and mutilations to which these 
churches have been subjected, they have still retained a few 
relics of the past, so that taking them one by one, and put- 
ting together all that those who restored them in such a 
very unsatisfactory manner have left, as it were, against 
their will, we shall be able to piece together a kind of 
picture of what they were when they were built. Imagine 
a huge square court, such as we find at S. Clemente, with 
a fountain in the centre. This was the atrium, or fore-court, 
Which deadened the sounds from the street. At the end of 
this atrium rises the fagade, a large bare undecorated wall 
pierced with three doors. Although the Christians had now 
no longer anything to fear, they still retained the old cus- 
toms, avoiding fine exteriors which might attract the angry 
attention of their enemies. The interior of the building is a 
Vast space, generally divided into three naves by marble col- 
umns. These columns are mostly taken from more ancient 
monuments, and the most ornate were chosen. Nothing can 
exceed the delicacy and beauty of those which surround the 
choirof $.Lorenzo. The building endsin a semicircular apse, 
in which are the bishop’s throne and the seats of the priests. 
Iu the centre rises the altar, where the bishop officiated facing 
the worshippers, This altar is generally surmounted by the 
ciborium, a sort of marble canopy supported by columns. 
The choir is separated from the rest of the building by a 
finely worked marble balustrade. The beautiful church of 
8. Clemente has retained its balustrade, as well as the two 
exquisite lecterns from which the epistle and gospel were 
read, and which are called ambones. Lastly, the apsis and 
colonnade connecting it with the nave are generally decora- 
ted with mosaics, which, although often restored, retain more 
traces of antiquity than any other part. The most curious 
are those of San ew nat ly San Maria Maggiore, and SS. 
Cosmo and Damiano. By this means we are able to gain at 
Rome an idea of the basilica, which was the earliest type of 
4 Christian church. It is a style of buildiug which those 
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used to the magnificence and daring grandeur of Gothic 
buildings do not at first sight appreciate; but when they be- 
come accustomed to it, they find it really better proportioned, 
more suitable, more touching in its simplicity, “a perhaps, 
from another point of view, more truly religious. However 
this may be, for six hundred years no other Christian style of 
architecture arose, and Rome is the only place where a true 
idea can be formed of what that architecture was. 

We now come to a gap of eight or nine centuries. Not 
that Rome did not play a grand part in the Middle Ages in 
the affairs of the Christian world, but because she retains 
very few monuments dating from that time. The Gothic 
style never suited Rome; her instincts and her memories 
alike are classic, and she has remained faithful to ancient 
tradition. Thus she waited for the Renaissance to reawake 
the love of the past before she began again to produce archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters of eminence. 

The great movement of the Renaissance began late at 
Rome, and closed early; it is generally said to have lasted 
from the time of Pope Nicholas V., 1447 to 1527, when the 
town was sacked by the army of Charles V. This represents 
less than a century, but in this short time marvels were pro- 
duced. The course pursued by men of genius in the revival 
of letters and of the arts has ever been the same. Antique 
masterpieces have, in the first place, been exhumed, then an 
attempt has been made to imitate them, and this attempt has 
succeeded. 

Ancient books were the first to be brought to light again. 
Drawn from the obscurity of convents, where they were 
read without being understood, collected together and ex- 
plaining each other, placed at the service of all students, 
these books disseminated throughout the world a passion for 
knowledge which transformed society. !n this revival of 
literature and of the ancient sciences Rome played a grand 
part. If we want to get an idea of the work of the Renais- 
sance, when the treasures of Greece and Rome were so 
eagerly sought after, we must go to the library of the Vati- 
can. It may be said to have been founded by Nicholas V., 
who was the first to give it any importance. He sent Enoch 
of Ascoli, and many others, to search the convents of Ger- 
many, and take from them all they could find; at the same 
time Greek savants, flying before the Turks, brought to him 
Homer and Plato. Before his death, Nicholas V. had added 
five thousand valuable manuscripts to those owned by his 
predecessors. Since then the number has been greatly in- 
creased, and there are now more than twenty-five thousand. 
No library in the world is as rich in this respect as the Vati- 
can. As we enter it, we cannot but feel a sense of veneration 
when we remember all that has been done by its means to 
aid the progress of thought, and to promote the good of hu- 
manity. And as a matter of fact, these precious works, 
which embody all the genius of antiquity, are treated with 
the greatest deference. They are housed in magnificent 
rooms, which are’ paved with marble and adorned with 
frescoes, and some of the more precious of the manuscripts 
are exhibited to the reverent gaze of visitors in glass 
cases. But there is no doubt that all these honors are fully 
merited. 

After the books came the masterpieces of ancient art. 
No other country possessed more than Rome. Her legions 
brought them from every country when she was mistress of 
the world. During the barbarian ages these works of art 
had been hidden beneath the ruins of the houses and tem- 
ples they had adorned. It would not have been much trou- 
ble to find them again; but they were not sought for until 
people were able to understand them. It was towards the 
close of the fifteenth century that the lovely statues which 
had been lost for nearly one thousand years came forth 
from the earth. Julius II. took with him to the palace of 

the Popes the victorious ‘‘ Apollo,” now in the court of the 
Belvedere, the name of which this famous statue bears. 
This Apollo was joined later by the ‘‘ Laocoon,” found in 
the Baths of Titus, then by the ‘‘ Ariadne.” Thus began 
the admirable collections of the Vatican, the Capitol, and 
the Lateran, which have not their equals in the world. Not 
only ancient Italy, but Greece is represented there by glori- 
ous works; in fact, nearly all that is best in antique art is 
there. Wealthy Romans were eager to possess the originals, 
or good copies 
of the principal 
works of the 
masters of anti- 
quity, and we 
must give them 
the credit of 
knowing how to- 
choose them, 
when we find in 
the ruins of their 
houses the ‘‘ Me- 
leager,” the ‘“‘Ath- 
lete” of Lysip- 
pus, the ‘‘ Faun” 
of Praxiteles, the 
‘‘Athene Polias,” 
the ‘‘Venus of 
Gnidus,” the 
“ Menander,” the 
“ Sophocles,” and 
the “Dying Gla- 
diator” of the 
school of Perga- 
mus. Thanks to 
the men of taste 
who collected 
these beautiful 
works about them, we find ourselves, as it were, 
in Greece, as we wander about in the museums 
of Rome. One of the greatest charms of this 
incomparable city is that the visitor finds in it 
much more than he comes to seek—a rare plea- 
sure indeed when one is on one’s travels. 

And these masterpieces _— yet an added 
value in that they have inspired others. They 
served as models to the artists of the Renais- 
sance. In the city of Rome the glory of the 
Renaissance is concentrated in three names, 
greatest among the great in this grand epoch: 
Bramante, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. It is 
remarkable that not one of them was of Roman 
birth, but at no period did Rome produce many great men. 
Those who have made her illustrious by their productions 
in literature or in the arts came to her from the neighbor- 
ing countries. She attracted them to her; she profited 
by their genius; but she also set on them her seal. By 
their aid Rome renewed her youth for the third time. 
It would indeed delay us long if we attempted to study in 
detail all their works, and to examine all the buildings 
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they either erected or decorated, for truly their genius was 
prolific. Fearing that tae reader may already be tired of 
the number of expeditions we. have taken together, I will 
content myself with mentioning what I think the finest work 
of each. To see Bramante at his best, we must go to the 
Palazzo della Cancelleria, which is certainly the finest in 
Rome; Raphael’s genius is best displayed in the “ Loggie ” and 
‘*Stanze” of ao itlenes Michael Angelo’s in the Sistine 
Chapel. Above all, we must not neglect to visit St. Peter’s, 
which may be said to be an epitome of the Renaissance at 
Rome. I have often heard it said that it takes a long time to 
appreciate this cathedral, that its beauty and grandeur do not 
strike one at first sight; as for me, I on never entered it 
without emotion. erhaps, indeed, the first visit made on 
me a more vivid impression than any of the others, for I saw 
it at first as a whole, and it is St. Peter’s as a whole which is 
such a marvel. One has to look at it closely and in detail 
to note the inferior and shabby portions displaying shocking 
faults of taste; but when you look at it in its entirety, it 
melts into one harmonious structure. Quite contrary to 
what is generally said, one seems to-have at once a vivid im- 
pression of the immensity of the building, but-all is so well 
proportioned that this vastness seems natural, and does not 
surprise us in the least. It is sometimes spoken of as a 
fault; but to my mind it is a perfect triumph of art. It is 
also often said that there is nothing religious about St. 
Peter’s, and there is no doubt that it is not one of those 
mysterious oratories made for prayer and solitary self-exam- 
ination. It is more a place for praising God in triumphal 
hymns. The magnificent temple built to meet the needs of 
Christianity has been placed near the cradle of that religion. 
The growth of that religion can be traced in it. It is filled 
with relics of the past; in it are displayed the treasures 
which are a pride to all true believers, Every art has been 
called into requisition to celebrate the victory of faith. To 
a Christian convinced that his belief is to dominate the 
world, it is a grand spectacle. When at one of the Jubilee 
fétes which attract to Rome ‘the whole of Christendom, in 
that vast building containing thousands of men,in the midst 
of the gleaming marbles and glowing mosaics, amidst the 
statues of saints and the tombs of Popes, the sovereign. Pon- 
tiff rose to bless the prostrate throng, surely more than one 
of those present felt as if he were assisting at some scene in 
the Heavenly Jerusalem described in the sacred books, and 
to which suffering and pious souls look forward, where all 
the faithful, after the trials of this life, will gather together 
from every part of the world to join in the joy and triumph 
of the last day. And even now does not religious feeling 
still show itself in a similar manner? 

Gladly would I stop here. We have now arrived at the 
middle of the sixteenth: century, when the glory of the Re- 
naissance suddenly began to fade. Bramante and Raphael 
were dead, Michael Angelo was about to follow them. St. 
Peter’s was finished somehow or another under the direction 
of second-rate artists, who altered the plans of the masters; 
the days were past when Michael Angelo sculptured his 
‘* Moses,” and Raphael painted his “Transfiguration,” The 
decadence had already begun. But in this decadence much 
activity and intelligence were still displayed, and a great 
deal of work was done—though work of an inferior quality. 
The Popes and Cardinals retained that taste for magnificence 
which was to them an heirloom from ancient Rome. Kos 
prided themselves on building or decorating churches, much 
as the great lords of the time of Augustus and Trajan did 
in erecting public buildings. Of course these churches are 
in the fashion of the day, and that fashion was not good. 
The ‘‘Gesu” of Vignola became the model which a7 
architect wished to reproduce. Simple outlines were avoid- 
ed, straight lines were held in horror; architects revelled in 
the picturesque and the brilliant; they indulged in manner- 
isms, in grandiose effects; they piled on ornaments— they 
were ever striving after something new. A typical example 
of this whimsical, fantastic, and over-decorated art is the 
Fontana di Trevi built in 1735 after the designs of Nicolo 
Salvi. It must be admitted, however, that these huge struc- 
tures have their good qualities. They display spirit, fertility 
of resource and invention, with. great manual dexterity, 
and they produce a decorative effect: which explains the 

. success ‘they achieved at 
the time of their erection. 
We must guard against 
condemning them en masse, 
and refusing, as is some- 
times done, to look at them 
or to take them into ac- 
count; to do so would be 
to get a distaste for Rome, 
which is full of such build- 
ings. We ought, indeed, 
to make an attempt to un- 
derstand them, and I have 
no doubt that it could be 
done. In matters of art, 
Rome teaches tolerance. 
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THE CULOSSEUM. 


In a country of past experiences so varied, owning monu- 
ments all alike admirable, dating from two or three differ- 
ent epochs of antiquity, a comprehensive taste and breadth 
of mental vision must be cultivated.. We must remember, 
moreover, that this art of the decline has its historic im- 
portance; it represents two centuries of Roman ¢ife which 
cannot be suppressed, and it introduces us to a society in 
which we should have been very glad to move. 
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This, then, is-how I propose getting some pleasure out of looking at 
the contorted statues of Bernini and the uncouth facades of Borromini, 
even when we are fresh from admiring the masterpieces of antiquity 
and of the Renaissance. Let us bear in mind the society for which these 
monuments were erected. The artists worked for the age in which they 
lived, and the study of that age will enable us to understand them. We 
have, in fact, a very charming work to consult to help us in understanding 
this period, at least when it was about to close; a work which is the most 
delicate, the most piquant, and the truest ever inspired by a visit to 
Rome—F allude to the Letters of De Brosses. 

De Brosses was a very learned magistrate, well versed in the know- 
ledge of Latin antiquity, which won for him a place in the Gallery of 
Inscriptions; but he was more than that, he was a man of wide culture, 
wlio understood art well, and loved it passionately. Of course, with 
this enlightened taste and versatility, he was enchanted with Italy. He 
went to visit that country, he remained there a year, and returned pene- 
trated with an intense and sincere admiration for her, unspoilt by any 
of the trammels of convention. Nowadays, when Italy has been so 
often described, it is known without being seen, and one is involuntarily 
swayed by the influence of one’s predecessors. In the enthusiasm’ felt 
for Rome, there is always something of imitation and association; but 
in the time of De Brosses people travelled about less, and he was able 
to give free scope to his personal feelings, and the emotion he felt was 
altogether his awn. He only tells us what he really felt as he felt it, 
and this merit has become so rare amongst the travellers of the present 
day that it is altogether charming. The chief element of our delight in 
reading his book is that he describes a very curious state of society 
which has now passed away. The Italy he saw, and saw so well, re- 
sembles in nothing that of the present day. It is the Italy of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and he gives us a vivid picture of the 
mode of life between the end of the Renaissance and the French Revo- 
lution. When he visited Italy there were no longer any great writers 
or great artists; with the exception of music, all the. arts were rapidly 
declining; but the people of the country took little notice of that. They 
were resting in a kind of happy inaction after a long period of fecundity, 
and that passion for work and invention which had been so exhausting since the time of Dante _ little coiffures and bodices differing but little from those of actresses. In his pages 
and Giotto. Italy had not yet begun to dream of regaining her independence, nor of achieving we see the papal Rome during the agitations and intrigues of a conclave; Na hes oq 
political unity. Satisfied with the present, happy in the mere fact of living, she gave herself its lazzarielle, most degraded of lower classes; Venice, with the follies of vy sedis I 
up entirely to light-hearted gayety and pleasure. The petty princes, amongst whom her which lasts for weeks, and during which no one, not even the Nuncio or the Supe a 
lands were divided, were ruining themselves with dissipation, and the republic still in ex- of the Capuchins, goes about without a mask. The whole of this grotesque seaee 
istence had no more pressing cares of state than the invention of new amusements. yagses before us like an extraordinary apparition when we read the aaes os 

It was thus that Ch. de Brosses saw and described it; and Stendhal, who knew Italy so rosses. The better to understand this apparition, we must imagine it to appear in 
the palaces and the churches, near the fountains and amongst the statues 
erected by the disciples of Bernini. They form the environment suited to it; 
there it will appear more vivid, and, at the same time, it will give some life 
to these monuments of a day gone by. 

All is indeed changed at the present day, and Rome is about to be 
restored once more. ill this restoration be for her honor? This question 
cannot be answered yet; we see her now torn by political agitation. The 
town of the Caesars and the Popes has become the capital of a great modern 
state, and she will have to. submit to the consequences. To meet the necessi- 
ties of the new state of things, the old quarters are being pulled down, new 
streets are being opened out, huge vulgar mansions are being erected. ‘It is 
already becoming difficult to find the quiet seclusion which was once the 



































MOUNT AVENTINE. 
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THE TIBER, WITIL ST. PETER’'S AND THE MOLE HADRIANA, KNOWN AS THE 
CASTELLO 8.. ANGELO. 


well, says that no foreigner cither before or after him saw or judged it better than the magis- 
trate. Le photographed it just as it was, he brought it vividly before our eyes with its strange 
customs and striking contrasts; its abbés in-their red-heeled shoes, who allowed themselves 
to be tapped on the nose with fans by celebrated courtesans in the presence of four thousand 
Spectators; its abbesses who would draw a dagger in the cause of a lover: its ladies alwa . 
ari yo by their beaux; those podestas in huge perukes, those well-dressed dainty ada 
Y 20 . ad seen no other firé but that of St. John; those theatres in which more monks were 
seen than In processions, and where between the acts great ladies went round collecting money; 
those convents where the nuns did. their best to enchance their beauty, wearing woe 





WOMEN OF TRASTEVERE. 


great charm of Rome. Every da i i i 
rR . E ay something fresh is lost of her original 
ee. and it is only too certain that the evil will increase as time ron 
a who would wish to breathe the aroma of the past, and to visit 
vefore she has become a great modern capital, exactly like every other, 


must indeed beware of delay. 
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THE AMERICAN CAVALRY SCHOOL. 


BY GEORGE I. PUTNAM—ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


ACH succeeding June witnesses the departure from 

West Point on the Hudson of some half a hun- 

dred lusty American youths, going out, with the 

sanction of alma mater, to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of officers in the United States 

army. There is much that is distinctive about them. They 
pear in their agreeable personalities the deep, freshly stamp- 
ed mint mark of the United States Military Academy. A 


rigorous military discipline has given them this phy- 
sical development coincident with their academic - 
cducation. They are strong, vigorous, deep-chested, 
admirably ‘set up”; possess a clean step on the 
pavement, and a peculiarly easy seat in the saddle. 
They appear to exceptional advantage on horseback. 
Al, they ride; these West-Pointers! Each year 
they appear before the multitude as the exponents 
of the American cavalry school. Witness the day of 
the ‘‘graduation ride.” Then, for the last time as 
cadets,they button on the cadet-gray riding uniforms, 
buckle on the spurs and sabres that have been the 
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THE BURSTING OF THE CHRYSALIS. 








jingling, clattering objects of their pride for many months, 
and then, swinging a leg easily over the ready horses, sit 
motionless, waiting the command. It is given. The squad- 


ron advances, wheels, breaks, columns away, or dashes head- 
long through its own dust, sabres gleaming, hoofs clattering, 
and boys’ voices shouting prodigiously. 

This is an occasion upon which the cadet exhibits many 
pretty feats of horsemanship, and some so daring and skilful 
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that they might elicit an admiring grunt from an Indian of 
the Western plains. The graduate and his horse are, to all 
intents and purposes, adjustable parts of the same animal, 
separable at will, and at will only. The rider directs and 
governs the motive power furnished by the horse; the two 
forces, mental and pb sical, work together smoothly, easily. 
The horse acknowledges his master; the rider displays a 
familiarity with the situation that laughs cheerily at the 

thought of danger. He has no idea of losing his 
seat; it has never entered his head. The more speed 
and ginger his mount displays, the better he likes it. 
And he gallops gayly up the plain and back again, 
swinging his whistling sabre in circles about his 
head, or suggestively poniarding the space ahead, 


where his imagination may have posted some half- 
witted ee any other would have gotten out 
of the way with a celerity born of due discretion. 


And on rides the gray-jacketed graduate, cutting 
right and left, leaping hurdles and ditches, till the 
retiring bugle sounds; and marching back to the 
cadet barracks, the class takes up the cry: ‘‘ La-a-st 
ride! A-a-ll over!” 

The graduating ride is always a creditable display. 
The multitude is pleased thereat; the uninitiated 
marvel at it; and to many who enjoy the reputation 
of knowing all about these things, it is a revelation. 
But, actually, there is nothing wonderful about it. 
Given a young and vigorous fellow, quick-witted 
and active-limbed, put a gray jacket on him, and let 
him buffet for three years with equine fate in the 
riding-school of the Military Academy, and he cannot 
help but be a rider. There are degrees of ability 
here as elsewhere; not every West Point cadet is a 
“‘born cavalryman.” Some feel most secure with 
their feet on the ground. But here, through great 
good fortune and the Secretary of War, a vigorous, 
sometimes almost ruthless, system of instruction is 
encountered. No lapses are permitted. Failure to 
perform a certain feat argues only a personal short- 
coming, and not that the feat is unduly difficult. 
The faint-hearted must, willy-nilly, do the things-re- 
quired. Every mounted exercise is an examination 
as to proficiency. The standard set is attained by 
all, and surpassed by many. And an epitome of 
the work is given in that whirling, whirring gradu- 
ating ride that appears wellnigh impossible. 

Mastery of any art does not come ready-made to 
one’s hand, and the cadet riding-school is an aittesta- 
tion of the fact. The ability to properly bestride a 
horse is acquired only by progressive and painful 
degrees. Before one can hope to be a trooper, one 
must learn the cavalryman’s alphabet; and this al- 
phabet, the starting-point for the novice, is itself the 
end and summing up of much study and experiment 
by able cavalry commanders whom service and ob- 
servation have shown the actual requirements. 

Horses are to be supplied. In purchasing, account 
must be taken of the service that will be required. 
‘A lighter horse for cavalry, a heavier one for artil- 
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MOUNTING DOUBLE AT GALLOP. 


lery, is the rule. Bleven hundred pounds is a good cavalry 
weight. The horses at West Point have to do double duty; 
they serve as instruction steeds in the riding-hall, and they 
are harnessed in the light battery. They range in weight 
from one thousand to twelve hundred pounds. They are 
bought principally in Missouri, though small numbers are 
obtained from Kentucky and Vermont. The purchases are 
made through the Quartermaster’s Department of the army. 
Some new horses received at West Point this fall from St. 
Louis cost the government $150 or $155 each, and this is 
the average price paid from year to year. A sound, intelli- 
gent horse is the first requirement, and having such an ani- 
mal, his fitness for the cavalry branch of the service is quick- 
ly determined. : ; 

Eighty-five horses for cavalry and artillery use stand in 

the riding-school stables, and they repay a casual inspection. 
Just now they are fat, for they worked but little during the 
summer. Before the winter is over, they will be almost as 
lean and tough and wiry as the cadets who ride them. Each 
horse’s name, printed on a white board, hangs over his stall, 
and these names generally recall some officer of the army 
who is now dead. Thus, there is Kearny, and Thornburgh, 
and Lawson, and Hodgson (named after a brave young 
lieutenant who perished with Custer in 1876); and Ned Casey 
recalls Lieutenant Casey, of the Twenty-second Infantry, 
the most lamented sacrifice of last winter's Pine Ridge 
campaign. 

Some of the horses have been in use at West Point since 
1876; by their years they are exempted from the harder 
service required of the others, But, despite sedate age, they 
are full of tricks picked up during their years in the riding- 
school, and they manifest unmistakable symptoms of delight 
when by a sudden swerve or leap they unseat their cadet 
riders and send them rolling in the tan-bark. 

The horses occupy comfortable stalls extending down 
both sides of the long stables, and, standing at either end, 
one has an admirable perspective of whisking tails. The 
enlisted men of the cavalry detachment do the grooming, 
and keep the stable in excellent order. The most finical 
stickler on cavalry stables would find no fault with this; it 
is « good working model of what cavalry stables should be. 
All in this department is under the direct supervision and 
management of Captain L. A. Craig, Sixth Cavalry, in- 
structor of cavalry tactics at the Military Academy, and of 
the assistant instructor, Lieutenant R. A. Brown, Fourth 
Cavalry. 

After new horses are brought to West Point a considerable 
time elapses before they are brought into the riding-school; 
for cadets are never mounted on green animals. ‘The horse 
first receives a certain degree of training, to accustom him to 
his new and unusual duties. When brought into the stables, 
he is placed ina stall adjoining those of experienced and 
quiet horses, that he may have the benefit of their example. 
Men at work about the stable are cautioned to approach 
quietly, and always speaking to him, that he may be gently 
accustomed to their presence. His diet even is carefully 
regulated, that he may become used to the government for- 
age ration without injury. 

His first exercise in the line of duty consists in being 
halter-led by a trooper mounted on a well-trained horse. 
After this a bridle may be placed on him, and the reins 
loosely tied and thrown over his neck. When he is proper- 
ly fitted with a snaffle bridle, the cavesson, a light halter 
fitted with a nose band, is adjusted, and the longeing strap 
attached. The practice of the longe is to supple and teach 
the horse the free and proper use of his legs. It thus aids 
in forming his gaits, and in fitting him for the cavalry ser- 
vice. The length’ of the lessons is regulated to avoid over- 
fatiguing the horse. 

Then bending lessons are given. From them the horse 
acquires a proper carriage of the head and neck. They also 
serve to render him more manageable by teaching him to 
conform to the movements of the reins, and to yield to the 
pressure of the bit. He is taught to arch the neck, to raise 
or lower the head,’and to bend it to the side. After this, 
the horse is thrown. This is done, if possible, more gently 
and carefully than the preceding exercises. The method 
used is a modification of the Rarey method. A strap is 
fastened around the off fore pastern, and passed over the 
back. As soon as the horse moves, under urging, the strap 
is pulled and held taut, thus bringing the heel against the 
forearm, and keeping it there. The horse is brought to his 
knees, and in this position he is permitted to remain, until 
of his own volition he lies down, obeying the repeated com- 
mand, ‘‘ Down!” He is not to be pushed over. 

This lesson illustrates the theory and motive of all the 
ag The horse is considered as an animal of a single 
idea. He has no reasoning faculties beyond the limit of his 

experience, and consequently he is reasoned with by acts 
alone. In this lesson he becomes convinced of his own 
helplesshess, and of man’s power over him. No amount of 
plunging aids him; the end of it is that he is compelled to 


submit and lie down. But in this, as in the other measures 
of training, he finds that no harm comes to him; he is treat- 
ed kindly and gently, but yet so firmly that he is compelled 
to obey. He learns to trust his master, and to obey without 
dissent. He is made to submit to man’s control without ex- 
citing his resentment, or suffering other physical pain than 
that resulting from his own resistance. 

The horse is now in a condition to step on to the tan-bark 
and meet the cadet. Both actors in the scenes to follow 
have been trained with this end in view. The cadet is a 
third-class man —in cadet phraseology a “ yearling,” from 
the fact that he has completed the first year’s course of study, 
and has been advanced to the next year’s class. During the 
year elapsed he has seen horses only at a distance; they have 
not existed for him. But while his more advanced comrades 
have been riding, and occasionally turning involuntary som- 
ersaults, he has been bringing his young muscles under good 
control, and rendering them supple in the gymnasium. He 
has there been turning somersaults with a purpose. The 
course of gymnastics is lacking in no essential particular, 
and it may quite properly be regarded as preparatory to the 
course in the riding-school, for it stops where the other be- 
gins; and the yearling undoubtedly presents a more credit- 
able mounted appearance than would be the case should he 
pass to the riding-school without first rendering his muscles 
tense. 


THE FIRST RIDING LESSONS. 


The day on which he first puts on the riding uniform and 
marches to the riding-hall is notable to the cadet. It marks 
his progress; it is another reminder that he has cast off and 
left behind forever the petty discomforts of his first months 
at the academy. Hereafter he will take exercise in the gym- 
nasium only at his own volition. His line of military and 
athletic instruction henceforth is to include only those things 
shared by the fortunate up- 
per classmen. 

But aside from this eman- 
cipatory joy are certain mis- 
givings. Most of the year- 
lings have ridden but little, 
and that, necessarily, during 
their civilian existence. Some 
of them have never even 
mounted a horse. The class, 
as a whole, is very raw, 
though very pliant, material. 
And now it is a near future 
of uncomfortable jolting and 
of perilous unseating that the 
yearlings anticipate, the more 
fearfully because unknow- 
ingly, save for such tales 
as the experienced first-class 
and second-class men may 
have poured into their cred- 
ulous ears. They have been 
told that they must expect 
nothing but to be thrown, 
that the first ride has for its 
immediate object only the 
tumbling of the cadet, and 
they are positively assured 
that they cannot learn to ride 
until the gloss has been taken 
from their new riding-trou- 
sers by repeated rollings in 
the tan-burk. Of course there 
is an element of truth in this, 
and it is not neglected; for 
the experienced one goes on 
to declare that nothing gives 
so much confidence as to find 
by actual trial that an unex- 
pected plunge over the horse’s 
shoulders does not hurt inthe 
least; it teaches the applica- 
tion of new sets of muscles, 
and the yearling may mount 
again to sit a little more easi- 

ly and securely on his bare- 
backed steed. 

Many of the stories thus 
told by the upper classes in 
a sort of modest self-glorifi- 
cation for the trials through 
which they have passed are 
heirlooms handed down from 
preceding classes, and lave 
no application at all at the 

_ present day; for the riding- 
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school is progressive, keeping well abreast of the times, 
Formerly there was genuine cause for foreboding in the 

earling mind. ‘The class were marched to the riding. 
hall, where they discovered a row of horses, saddleless, 
blanketless, supplied only with watering - bridles, waiting 
for them, and rolling a white anticipative eye. At the 
command, they climbed upon the backs of these horses in 
such fashion as they might, and then in single file com- 
menced a hazardous progress around the hall. The gait 
was accelerated from a walk to a trot, from a trot to a gal- 
lop, with a terrible accompaniment of cracking whips and 
shouted orders that nobody understood, or could have obey. 
ed if they had. The cadets hung on, tooth and nail, hand 
and heel, monkey fashion, so long as they could, and then 
fearfully shot off tangentically at the corners. It was no 
unusual thing for the entire squad to be thus unwillingly 
dismounted within ten minutes from the beginning; for if 
any rider by chance survived so long, he was directed to 
change horses, and thus secured an unenviable steed that 
soon accomplished the alleged purpose. 

Panting, perspiring, begrimed with tan-bark, the boys 
chased their horses, now filled with equine mischievous. 
ness, about the hall. The occasion was one of rare interest. 
It had been looked forward to expectantly, and the galleries 
were sure to be filled with ladies laughing unstintedly at the 
mishaps in the arena, so ludicrous did they appear. And 
the more headlong the pace and the hotter the chase, the 
more it was pond keg the spectators. Yet sometimes, 
despite the watchful Providence that is said to hold cadets 
and small children in equal consideration, some serious thin 
would occur. Then the joke had been carried too far. An 
on such occasions these light-hearted ladies, now quite sober, 
have been known to descend from the gallery to the floor, 
and og bind up broken heads with a bandage of handker- 
chiefs. 

Now, this is all changed. To begin with, the third class 
is riding behind locked doors. No spectators are admitted; 
if anything occurs wounding to the cadet’s amour propre, it 
is witnessed by no unsympathetic eyes. He no longer has 
to alternate his attention between the gallery and the lesson; 
he can concentrate his energies upon the serious business of 
the moment. 

The riding year began November 1st. At that time a 
quarter of the third class went to the riding-hall for the first 
lesson. Half the class rides on alternate days in two squads, 
it being impossible for a greater number to ride at once with 
justice to the instructor or themselves. The third class 
found no barebacked horses awaiting them, as in years past, 
but horses fully caparisoned with saddles, blankets, and curb 
bits. Clearly and succinctly they were told how to mount— 
the manner of holding the reins, of grasping the mane, of 
rising into the saddle. They moved out in column of files, 
and circled the hall at a walk, the instructor watching each 
rider, correcting the seat, the length of the stirrup, the angle 
of the toe, the height of the bridle hand. Everything was 
done carefully, quietly, and thoroughly. The horses were 
not excited, and the cadets gained a great degree of con- 
fidence. The gait was increased to a trot, and no one fell 
off. While the intent and scope of the instruction remained 
as before—to enable the cadet to ride any kind of a horse 
under any circumstances —the method had undergone a 
change. There was no collection of hard-mouthed, bare- 
backed thunder-bolts, no pack of battered, demoralized boys, 
but instead a set of well-behaved horses, with riders who 
— knowledge and ability with every circuit of the hall. 

t was simply an extension and application of the kindly 
yet disciplinary care displayed towards the new raw horses 
in the stable. 

This year, the first two rides of the third class were with 
saddles. The next two were also with saddles, but with 
crossed stirrups. This gave the cadets a lesson in balancing, 
and taught them that the stirrup is not altogether intended 
to hold on by. At the fifth ride the saddles had disappeared 
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‘THROWING HORSE. 


altogether, the horses having blankets and surcingles. After 
a few blanket rides, this last merciful dispensation is re- 
moved, and the cadet arrives at his first bareback work. It 
has been done by slow advancement, by progressive de- 
grees, and has been easy on both the cadet and the horse. 

It will be a year before the third-class man sees a saddle 
again. His work during that time will be either on bare- 
back or blanket. Having acquired some ability in keeping 
his seat at a trot not exceeding the pace of a cavalry column, 
he takes the gallop. And coincidently begins his practice 
in the mounted exercises. 

This work, which is nothing else but instructions along 
the line of the high-school of riding, is of somewhat recent 
date at West Point. It was introduced by Captain E. 8. 
Godfrey, Seventh Cavalry, who was instructor of cavalry 


tactics from 1879 to 1884. It has been amplified since that — 


time by ‘succeeding instructors, notably by Captain J. H. 
Dorst, Fourth Cavalry. The progressiveness of the school, 
its quickness to assimilate new and good ideas, is seen quite 
as clearly in this branch as in any other. 

This is the work,excellence in which always commands ad- 
miration. It appeals to the cadet because it is dashing and 
impressive, and use it calls for strength and agility, in 
both of which the cadet excels. He must use his muscles 
to a purpose, be quick and accurate of eye, sure of hand 
and foot, prompt to catch the proper moment for his act. 
He declares it is a circus, lacking nothing but a band. It is 
a complete system of moun gymnastics. The horse 
serves the cadet as a point of support, and sometimes shares 
with him the gymnastic attempt. 

In the gymnasium proper, where the cadet, while a fourth- 
class man, or “ plebe,” has taken his good athletic exercise 
under competent. instruction, one may see several wooden 
horses, covered with leather and stuffed with hair. They 
ure of various sizes, some being taller than the tallest horse 
in thejriding-school. For a year the cadet has exercised 
with these wooden dummies, vaulting them, mounting sin- 
gly and doubly, turning somersaults over them. When he is 
sufficiently advanced in the riding-school, he essays the same 
manner of thing with the living animal. Riding him bare- 
backed at an increased gait, he dismounts, mounts again, 
and vaults back and forth. Leaving his own horse, he runs 
across the hall, and mounts behind a comrade, where he rides 
with folded arms, disdaining to grasp any support. Or he 
will mount, dismount, and vault from a halt, or face to the 
rear, with a quick, scissorslike flip of his legs, or to either 
side. He is at home and all unrestrained. He has some ac- 
quaintance with the horses, and stands not upon ceremony 
with them.. He will sit. upon their backs, or lie down, or 
kneel, or stand up. He is quite un- 
concerned; it is circus day, and he is 
making up for the absence of the band. 

He does not do all this at a moment’s 
notice. The instructor carries no magic 
wand with which to wave such ability 
into his chaste, It is pro, , Slow 
but sure, and the cadets do not get 
through the lesson unscathed. he 
thud of the rider thrown is a sound 
frequently heard during the progress 
of mounted exercises. A little inac- 
curacy betrays itself in his mounting, 
or the horse, gayly inclined,-flirts his 
heels in the air at an inauspicious mo- 
ment, and there follows the sudden 
hurling of a tumbled mass of gray- 
clothed matter from his back to the 
tan-bark. But what of it? Nobody 
has been hurt, and some new know- 
ledge has been acquired. Each one of 
these boys realizes that he may be a 
cavalry colonel some day, though now 
he is but a colonel in the chrysalis. So. 
he is not discouraged by a few hard 
knocks, but finds consolation in the re- 
flection that he is in a very com- 
pany of lads, who are as knocked about 
as himself. A fig for a fling! Laugh 
and remount, and try again the little 
trick that was but now attended by mis- 
fortune. For horsemanship is not a gift 
of Heaven, but is sequined, in this very 
school and by these very rough lessons. 


ADVANCED INSTRUCTION. 


In November of the second-class 
year, riding, which is suspended dur- 
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ing the spring and summer, is resumed. The 
second-class men take up the course of in- 
struction where as third-class men they left 
it. But there will be more of the mounted 
exercises than of the monotonous pounding 
trot, of which they had so much while year- 
lings. Second-class riding is a continuous 
exercise in advanced athletics. Everything 
is attempted that in the next year is per- 
formed satisfactorily. This feature makes 
the rides very popular with sight-seers, and 
there is no bar to admission except the ca- 
pacity of the galleries, and this, be it noted, 
is being increased by the building of an ad- 
ditional gallery across one end. The hour 
for riding comes late in the afternoon, and 
the big hall is lighted for the occasion by 
electricity. 

The second-class men do all the things 
they learned as yearlings, and do them well, 
and emboldened by success, they throw their 
hearts into the work of mastering still more 
difficult feats. The year is productive of a 
great deal of ‘gallery riding ”—riding for 
the benefit of the audience, displaying one’s 
accomplishments to the highest notch to 
which they rat rise. Not unfrequently, in 
an attempt to break -his former record, the 
second-class man comes to grief in a harm- 
less way, and is rewarded for his. pains by 
low laughter in the galleries, and long-con- 
tinued chaffing from his appreciative com- 
rades. It cannot be said that anything es- 
pecially hazardous is attempted, for nothing 
outside the prescribed curriculum is allowed 
at this time. But the feats laid down as 
permissible are essayed over and over again, 
for it is only by such experience that the 
correct manner can be gained. 

There is exhilaration in the sight of 
second-class riding, and the audience, while 
enjoying its successes, thrills at its mis- 
haps, for, seen from the gallery, the escape from serious 
injury does often appear narrow. Cadet luck at riding is 
proverbial, yet luck enters into the matter only as a very 
small element. The secret of immunity from harm lies in 
the thoroughness of the training and the progressiveness of 
the instruction. The, cadet does not mount a horse at all 
until by training he is qualified to do so, and he does not es- 
say the simplest of the mounted exercises until his instruc- 
tion has progressed to that point. There is a world of de- 
tail in the preparation of the riding-school course that is 
known only to the instructors, and can be fully appreciated 
by them only. 

While the cadet is gaining agility and suppleness in the 
riding -school, education of the horse is also progressing. 
The cadet can never become oblivious to the presence of 
the horse, and to the fact that he is an object of care. From 
the first, the cadet follows a prescribed method of mounting, 
of holding the reins, of pressures of the legs and motions of 
the reins to indicate to the horse changes of direction or of 
gait. The manner of moving out from a halt is carefully 
specified. Again, the horse is observed to turn more safely 
to the right or left, when galloping, if he gallops on the 
right or left foot; if galloping wrongly, he will change of 
his own accord at the turning-point; and a very pretty little 
piece of work is done in teaching the cadet to start his horse 
out on the proper foot, eliminating the necessity for a sud- 
den change. 

Much attention is paid to hurdle-leaping. All the horses 
take the three-foot hurdle, and some clear five feet in the 
leap with ease. But this is not altogether an exhibition of 
free-will on the part of the horse. It is necessary to strate- 

ically persuade him to overcome a disinclination to leap. 

he ordinary hurdle used in the riding-hall has been a 
padded pole, resting on supports at each side. The horses 
were but a short time in finding out that they. could push 
the pole off with their knees without harm, and then con- 
tinue on their way with only a pretence of jumping. Whips 
and spurs availed little against this discovery. To remedy 
the trouble a three-foot hurdle has been built of boards cov- 
ering a triangular frame-work. It cannot be pushed over, 
and after once striking it with his knees, the horse rises in 
the leap, and clears it without offering the least objection. 

Tiualintannie is combined with other exercises, 80 as to 
afford an athletic variety. For the low hurdle, the cadet 
often dismounts before the leap, clears it with the horse, and 
remounts on the far side. This is done barebacked. Prac- 
tice at the rings and at cutting heads with sabres at the 
hurdles is also given. 

In the spring of the second-class year the cadets make 
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their first appearance outside the riding-hall. On pleasant 
days they take many a long ride over the country roads 
that wind — the surrounding hills. Occasionally they 
cross the river for a canter in Putnam County, om later 
may extend their ride to Peekskill for a visit to the camp of 
the New York State Guard. These rides are chiefly for in- 
struction in the marching of cavalry columns. The gait is 
modulated to the requirements of the horses, alternating 
walk, trot, and easy gallop. The obstacles to the march 
presented by hills and by sandy or muddy roads are pointed 
out. The entire day may easily be taken up with a caval- 
ry reconnoissance.. And the occasions are greatly enjoyed 
by the cadets, because of their novelty, and because the 
Hk of new roads in pleasant places is always de- 
ightful. : 

Later, during the summer—when the second class has be- 
come the first class—the members receive some practical in- 
struction in the care and stabling of horses.’ For two weeks 
the class spend two hours a Gey: sh the cavalry stables. 
They see the grooming, are taught the horse’s good and bad 
points, and acquire some knowledge of the symptoms and 
methods of treatment of diseases most common to horses. 
The time allowed for this instruction is necessarily short, 
and it leaves much to be done after graduation by the 
cavalry officers. But the cadets may in this short time 
learn many things that will be of use to them later, when, as 
officers, they may be detailed on a ‘‘horse board,” and are 
required to exercise their best professional judgment in be- 
half of the government’s interests. 

But the riding-hall work done by the first class in the fall 
and winter is the irrefutable evidence that the system is 
good, and that the changes made have all been made in the 
nature of improvements. The third class practise in pri- 
vate to avoid an exhibition of their anticipated mishaps. 
The second-class work is between wind and water—far 
superior to that of the year before, and yet only shadowing 
forth: what another year will produce. But the first class 
rides. People who watch their exhibitions are there not to 
laugh, but to admire. It is this work that has given to the 
riding of cadets its reputation as a standard, being second 
to none in the country. The work of any one day in a 
week may be taken as typical; one does not have to pick 
and choose. 

Upon mounting, some little delay is encountered while the 
stirrups are adjusted to the proper lengths. Sabres are 
drawn, and at a brisk trot the line breaks by fours to the 
right and sweeps around the hall. Nothing drags; the boys 
and the horses both feel that they have business on hand for 
immediate attention. The fours break into column of files 
and the pace is increased to a round gallop. The cadets 
go through the moulinets, swinging their sabres front and 
rear in bright circles—grand work for the wrist. Then, 
formirig in two squads at opposite ends of the hall, they ride 
out successively at the gallop, and make the circuit of the 
hall, striking with their sabres at leather ‘‘ heads” placed at 
intervals on posts and on the ground. 


(Continued on page 544.) 


A STRANGLER VINE. 


IN the vegetable not less than in the animal kingdom ex- 

. ists the type of the octopus, and in various phases is repeated 

the tragedy of Laocodn. A striking example of such a kind 

is afforded no further away than that- epitome of earth's 

choicest natural beauty, New York’s famous recreation- 
ground. 

In the northern part of Central Park, opposite West 102d 
Street, the stream and bordering foot-path connecting Lotus 
Pool and the Loch pass under a handsome arched bridge of 
ashlar-pointed granite and freestone masonry. The interior 
of the arch Contains upon one side a recess fora seat; on the 
other, in a tiny grotto, the stream widens to a semicircular 

ol. 

The upper end of the arch opens upon a glen with sides 
of jagged rock, down which the stream falls in a cascade. 
Overlooked from the upland by deciduous trees, native pines 
and hemlocks, fresh and vigorous, darken this ravine with 
widespreading branches receding upward to gracefully 
rounded conical tops. Forth from the rocks, looking in 
their leafless state like knots of snakes, and in bloom like 
their green and flowering ambush, creep enormous wild 
vines, bending and winding toward the nearest trees to fast- 
en to them, and clinging by tentacles that forever tighten, 
writhe upward about trunk and branches. 

Here on the south bank, close by the bridge and water, 
stands a pine-tree a foot in diameter, dying, almost dead. 
Its dry falling bark, limbs short and lifeless except a few 
stunted boughs still faintly green, and the decaying blunted 
top show that it has succumbed to the stifling embrace of a 
relentless enemy. A wild vine stem four inches in diameter, 
springing from the soil close by its foot, divides near the 
ground into two stalks—one of which shoots straight aloft, 
to twine itself among the branches; the other, the strangler 
vine, goes directly to the tree, to wind upward about its trunk. 
It encircles it three times below the lower branches, and laps 
it in shorter and more frequent turns as it mounts among 
the bouglis to the very top. 

The vine evidently seized its victim. when the tree was 
considerably smaller than at present, and with the growth 
of the two came a life and death struggle, the one forcing 
its circumference outward with the pressure of natural ex- 
pansion against the folds of the other, which, stretched to 
the utmost, has exerted its great tensile strength to resist 
being torn asunder. In this’ battle without quarter, the 
vine, flattening and hardening under the enormous strain, 
has sunk deeply into the: trunk, compressing the sap- 
wood through which the sap should rise to nourish the 
branching head, now perishing literally from thirst and 
starvation. 

Not only the fated tree, but the twin shoot of the stran gler, 
starting at the main stalk, equal in size, is caught in its 
deadly embrace. Nine or ten feet above the ground a coil 
of the fratricide encloses its brother vine between itself and 
the tree, flattening it to a broad thin sheet, above which the 
captive expands, as if in agony, into a great knot, from 
which its growth upward continues with marked diminu- 
tion of size. Still higher the arms of the strangler curl re- 
peatedly about those of its weaker brother, throttling some 
of them, and, holding the dead stalks in their tendrils, reach 
beyond to attach themselves to those still living. 

Other smaller vines of the same species dart from the wa- 
ter’s edge into the branches of the doomed tree, and in. their 
race, intertwining in numberiess coils, the stronger stems 
actually have pulled asunder some of the weaker ones, and, 
rearing aloft, bear upward with them the lifeless stalks fast 
held in their twists and curls. 
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(Continued from Page 543.) 


Then the bareback exercise begins. Half the 
class are mounted, half dismounted. The latter 
seize their mounted comrades by the arm and 
blouse, ard mount behind them at a gallop; dis- 
mount and swing on again with perfect surety; or 
the cadet in front dismounts, throwing his leg 
over the horse’s neck,and remounts behind. Again, 
all are mounted on their respective horses, and the 
gallop is continued in column of twos; the cadet 
on the right holds the reins of both horses. A 
word of command, and half the horses are rider- 
less, the other half carrying double; another com- 
mand and each horse has its own rider again. This 
is quick, sharp work, and neatly done. 

But the pace tells, and a breathing halt is called. 
Suddenly a horse goes down; there was no struggle; 
he lies quietly on his side. Another and another 
follow suit. This is the work of the high-school ap- 
plied in the army cavalry tactics. The rider throws 
his horse, or compels him to lie down, without 
dismounting. It shows wonderful control over the 
animal, and the high state of discipline to which it 
can be made subject. Some of the horses insist on 
turning around to examine the ground before obey- 

ing; but they obey, and every horse in the squad 
lies down. 

In a twinkling all are on their feet, and the cadets 
astride of them, waiting the next exercise. It is the 
hurdles. But few of the horses balk; nearly all 
go over without trouble. The cadet on the best 
jumper is glad at heart, for he has the advantage 
of his comrades, being allowed to take the five- 
foot hurdle, while they must be content with a leap 
of three feet. After this, the squads again face 
each other and move out like opposing forces. 
They are. Each cadet selects an opponent in the 
opposite squad. -The two come together, grasp 
any hold they can secure, and tug and pull in the 
atlempt to unseat each other. This is mounted 
wrestling: Two good riders may wrestle all day 
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with no result but fatigue. But some one 
who is a shade rer on the horse is con. 
quered, and pulled off roughly fore or aft, in 
any way by which victory can be achieved. 

After that comes the pursuit. One cadet, 
usually a very good rider, moves out; a 
half-dozen others follow. They overtake 
him or head him off at the corgers, and lay- 
ing violent hands by som him, attempt to 
drag him from his horse. The speed is 
variant. Now the pursued is blocked; now 
he gallops rapidly away. He defends him- 
self with good sound knocks on the persons 
of his adversaries,and may even t some 
of them. Finally he is cornered. - He can- 
not escape by fleetness, and must even fight 
for it. And fight he does. But superior 
numbers close in, and at last he must cling 
with heels in the horse’s ‘sides and arms 
about his neck to avoid being rolled in the 
dust. A half-dozen cadets may sometimes 
be unable to dismount their single adver- 
sary in the time allotted for the attempt. 

he last few moments of the hour are 
devoted to riding at will. Then may be 
seen a fine exhibition of leaping and vault- 
ing and of riding in unwonted positions. 
The oe will practise snatch- 
ing obj from the ground while at full 
speed, a feat that all do readily with saddles, 
but only a few conquer bareback. 

The rides on the road are continued dur- 
ing the first-class year, and much time is 
devoted to cavalry tactics in the school of 
the battalion. And the course closes with 
the famed graduation ride in June, which 
is nothing less than an examination of 
proficiency in the difficult arts of riding 








and horsemanship that all pass with 
merit. 

The same equipments are used in the 
school as in the cavalry branch of the 
military service. There is the McClellan 
saddle and the heavy curb bit. The long 
stirrup is the invariable rule, being insist- 
ed —. In fact, the long stirrup and 
the McClellan saddle go together nat- 
urally, and are looked upon as the best 
for the service. The bit is not held in so 
high esteem. 

he riding-school of the United States 
Military Academy does not pretend to 
put the finishing touches on a cadet’s 
equestrian education. It gives to all 
alike, and the engineer, the artillerist, 
and the infantry officer have the same 
elementary knowledge as the man who 
elects to serve his country in the mount- 
ed branch. Less than one-third of the 
graduates are commissioned in the cav- 
alry, and these not always in accordance 
with their fitness for the service. It 
would be -worse than a wrong use of 
valuable time to go into the refined nice- 
ties of riding with these other two-thirds. 
But the cavalry officer is well grounded. 
The school is already high school, and 
is yearly becoming more so. The effect 
on the cavalry service is already marked; 
for the young lieutenant finds here a 
limitless school in which to take a post- 
graduate course. His improvement and 
that of the cavalry branch keep pace to- 
gether, and the result is the American 


school of riding. The Military Acgdemy 
» Tiding-school is said to produce better 
riders than horsemen. The effect of the 


American school of riding is to even up 
the inequalities, and produce a finished 
rider, who also shall have no superior as 
a horseman. 
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JOHN FILSON. 


From a miniature in an old book that once belonged to him, now 
in possession of Reuben T. Durrett, of Louisville, Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY'S CENTENNIAL. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


WueEnever the novelist or playwright has occasion to cre- 
ate a Kentuckian, the same type is pretty nearly always 
chosen. This type represents a tall thin man, extravagant, 
loud and boastful in speech, and unconventional in all things. 
In all probability, this type never fairly represented any 
large class of Kentuckians; but there were at least two gen- 
erations of Kentuckians whose independent and dauntless 
characteristics might have been fairly exaggerated for artis- 
tic purposes into the sort of man mentioned. To those who 
do not know Kentucky from close personal observation, this 
kind of man is the one pretty nearly always thought of 
when a native of the Blue Grass State is alluded to. The 
exuberant person of romance has now entirely passed away 
as a type, and individuals of such characteristics are no 
more numerous in Kentucky than elsewhere in America. 
But the modified form of this type was frequently met dur- 
ing the period between the close of the second war with 
Great Britain and the beginning of the civil war between 
the States. At this time of the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of Kentucky’s admission to the Union, it may 
be interesting to review the cause which led to the formation 
of these peculiar manners and characteristics. 

Kentucky was settled by Virginians, who began coming 
to what was then known as the “Colony of Transylvania” 
in 1774, and the settlements were made under the authority 
of his Majesty George the Third, acting through his agent, 
the Governor of Virginia. Boone’s expeditions into this 
country and the reports of what he found had given it a great 
reputation for —- The land-hunger, so notable a char- 
acteristic of the Anglo-Saxon, was very strongly developed 
in the Elizabethan English. It was transmitted to the Vir- 
ginians in even an intenser form, so that during the period of 
the Revolutionary war, when the colonies were engaged in 
a life and death struggle, many hundreds of families forsook 
comfortable homes and what would seem to have been patri- 
otic duties to brave death in the wilds of Kentucky, and se- 
cure free and fruitful lands. Professor Shaler, in comment- 
ing on this, says, ‘‘ There is no similar spectacle in history 
that is so curious.” And indeed in all the settlement of the 
continent beyond the Atlantic seaboard States there has been 
no instance in which the motives of the new settlers were so 
plainly marked. The Western immigration has been fos- 
tered and protected by the government, but these people could 
look to no protection except that they gave to themselves. 

From the time of the first settlement at Harrodsburg to the 
admission of Kentucky to Statehood on June 1, 1792, was 
seventeen years, and during all this while these new settle- 
ments, this Virginia district, had been compelled to govern 
itself, and to protect itself against the hostile Indians, whose 
favorite hunting-grounds were being occupied by these hardy 
pioneers. By the time Kentucky had become a State there 
were something like one hundred thousand inhabitants, of 
whom probably twenty per cent. were negro slaves. As 
early as 1786, at the earnest request of delegations from 
Kentucky, Virginia passed a bill of separation. This bill 
stipulated, however, that Kentucky should belong to Vir- 
ginia until the Federal Congress had admitted the new col- 
ony to Statehood. Then began the long wait of six years 
before Kentucky attained her sovereignty. 

During this wait, which was ate oe to the impatient 
pioneers ambitious to found a State, many things happened 
to try their tempers and test their self-restraint. It seemed 
to them that the Federal government was hostile, and that 
Kentucky’s attitude was quite similar to that of the colonies 
to Great Britain in 1776. They could not in their impatience 
understand how the Federal authorities, embarrassed in 
the administration of a new and untried form of govern- 
ment, were inclined to shirk any more responsibilities. The 
greater number of the Kentucky leaders desired that the 
Constitution of the United States should not be adopted, so 
that they might, by the breaking up of the confederation, 
be left free to deal with their problems in their own way. 
There was another grave matter of dissatisfaction with the 
Federal government. At that time Spain was in possession 
of both sides of the Mississippi River below the parallel of 
thirty-one degrees. That power, therefore, had the right 
to control the navigation of the river below that point to the 
sea. The development of the resources of Kentucky natural- 
ly depended upon the free navigation of the Mississippi, and 
it was impossible for them to understand that the very water 
that flowed by their doors could not bear their boats with- 
out tariff or restrictions on to the Gulf of Mexico. They as- 
sumed that it was the action of the Federal government that 
deprived them of this right. Congress then sat— during 
Washington’s first administration—in New York, and Mr. 
Joln Jay, the Secretary of State, had under discussion with 
the Spanish Minister a convention by which, in consideration 
of certain commercial concessions from Spain to the United 
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s, the question of free navigation of the Mississippi 
— be senpended for twenty-five years. This discussion, 
which indeed never reached the stage of Con ressional ac- 
tion, led to a report sent from New York to I entucky that 
such an engagement had been entered into with Spain. In 
Kentucky this was looked upon as a deliberate barter of 
Kentucky’s rights for an advantage in which the people of 
the Ohio Valley could not participate. : 

This report was spread by General Wilkinson, who was in 
favor of setting up an independent State with an alliance 
with Spain. neral Wilkinson was a man of energy and 
ability, and had been a soldier in the Revolutionary army. 
He had a nice taste for conspiracies,and was later concerned 
in the abortive adventures of Aaron Burr, and twice tried on 
military charges. In the inflamed condition of the public 
mind towards the Federal government, Wilkinson quite 
a following in favor of a policy that was not acceptable 
to the most conservative men in the State. He went to 
New Orleans in pursuance of his scheme, and returned in 
a few months with a private trading treaty that permitted 
him “to import, free of duty, all the productions of Ken- 
tucky.” Wilkinson’s hands were somewhat strengthened by 
John Brown, who represented Kentucky in the Virginia As- 
sembly, and was afterwards a Senator in Congress from 
Kentucky. Brown saw that the opposition to the admission 
of Kentucky was very strong in the Northern States, so, in 
private letters to prominent men at home, he urged the peo- 

le to set up an independent State, and gave, as a result of 

his conferences with the Spanish Minister, that an indepen- 
dent State would be able to make more favorable terms with 
Spain than the United States could do. It is not thought 
that Brown really intended to play into Wilkinson’s hands, 
but rather to coerce, by the threat of independent action, the 
Federal government into the admission of Kentucky. These 
policies ultimately had their effect, and in February, 1791, 
Congress passed an act admitting Kentucky on the Ist of 
June, 1792. And so Kentucky became the fifteenth State in 
the Union—Vermont having been admitted as the fourteenth 
a year before. ane ie 

While the question of admitting the State to the Union 
was pending, some of the best men in the settlements were 
preparing to make a Constitution, in which should be em- 
bodied principles best adapted for the wants of this particu- 
lar people. In Danville there met regularly from 1786 to 
1790 a Political Club formed of the foremost men of the 
State. They debated all the public questions of interest in 
the colony at that time, and also the Constitution of the 
United States. These debates and decisions under them had 
no official significance, but they showed very plainly what 
was the best public opinion in Kentucky at that time. And 
when it became necessary to frame a Constitution, there 
were men prepared in this very club to do the work. The 
Constitution as adopted was outlined in the action of this 
Political Club, many members of which also sat in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and were among the early legislators. 
The minutes of this club were found in 1878 by the author 
of that interesting book, The Wilderness Road, Mr. Thomas 
Speed, of Louisville, in the desk of his grandfather, who was 
the secretary of the club. Nothing was remembered of the 
club previous to this “‘ find,” and Mr. George Nicholas, who 
a hundred years ago was a recent comer from Virginia, was 
generally looked upon as practically the sole author of the 
Constitution. But it turns out on an examination of these 
minutes that a committee of the Political Club bad, in draw- 
ing up a form of government for Kentucky, outlined the 
Constitution afterwards adopted. As the Convention only 
sat seventeen days, it is unlikely that there was much divi- 
sion of opinion, In this Constitution there was at least one 
novel provision. All male citizens of proper age not dis- 
franchised by conviction of crime were given the suffrage. 
This probably was the first experiment of manhood suffrage 
in any modern state. The article in regard to slavery stipu- 
lated that no slaves should be brought into the State as mer- 
chandise, that none should be brought that had been import- 
ed into America since 1789, and it recommended that the 
Legislature should make laws permitting the emancipation 
of slaves under limitations that would prevent them from 
becoming charges on the counties in which they lived. 
The judges of the courts were appointed by the Governor, 
and had no specified term of office. This was in accord- 
ance with the universal custom of the time. One curious 
feature of the Constitution was the survival of an old Eng- 
lish prejudice—no ministers of the gospel were permitted to 
hold office as legislators. This is remarkable in that it is 
pretty nearly the only trace of the limitation of the citizens’ 
rights,and any one who will read Professor George W. 
Ranck’s interesting book, The Travelling Church, will read- 
ily see that the Baptist parsons were clearly no element of 
danger to the State. 

The State government was organized by the selection of 
General Isaac Shelby, of Lincoln County, as Governor. Gen- 
eral — a native of Maryland, was the son of a Revolu- 
tionary colonel, and had himself been an officer of note in 
the struggle for independence. He was made a captain by 
Governor Patrick Heury, and a major by Governor Thomas 
Jefferson. It was he who suggested to General Horatio 
Gates the campaign which led to the victory of Cowpens. 
Previous to the Revolution he had gone to Bristol in Ten- 
nessee with his father, and after the war he had joined with 
the brilliant John Sevier in the effort to found the State of 
Franklin. In 1783 he went to Kentucky, where he lived un- 
til his death in 1826. He built the house, ‘“‘ Traveller’s Rest,” 
when he first came to Kentucky, and lived there all the time 
except during his term as Governor and while he command- 
ed the Kentucky troops during the second war with Great 
Britain. No other offers of public employment could induce 
him to leave his home and the agricultural pursuits to which 
he was devoted. He was six times a Presidential elector. 

The admission of the State to the Union did not end the ef- 
forts of the Spaniards to induce Kentucky to proclaim her in- 
dependence. For many years Spanish emissaries were main- 
tained in Kentucky, but they only succeeded in disgracing one 
or two public men who loved money more than honor. And 
then came the revolt against the unconstitutional and inde- 
fensible alien and sedition laws. This resulted in the Ken- 
tucky resolution of 1798, of which so much was heard in 
those perilous days preceding the great civil war. This was 
the first formulation of the spirit of opposition to unlimited 
Federal power, and some students have seen in the resofu- 
tions the spirit of nullification and secession itself. Jeffer- 
son approved of the resolutions, if he did not actually write 
them. Then came Burr’s bubble empire, and his effort to 
induce the adventuresome Kentuckians to enlist in his buc- 
caneering project. The next exciting era in Kentucky an- 
nals was the war of 1812, and the participation of her troops 
in the singularly inexpert campaigns of General William 
Henry Harrison in the Northwest, and finally under Jackson 

in the great victory at New Orleans. From then until 1846, 
when the Mexican war began, the problems that Kentucky 
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had to solve were financial and commercial, and differed jy, 
no great way from those in other States at the same time. 
In the Mexican war, the general Span nang asked Ken. 
tucky for 2600 men. At once 10, volunteered, so that 
it became a mregaie for the chance of service. Zach 
Taylor, the hero of that war, was a Kentuckian, and under 
him the Kentucky troops fought. the close of the 
Mexican war to the breaking out of the rebellion there was 
nothing singular in the tical history of Kentucky, ex 
cept, perhaps, the triumphs of the Know-Nothing party in 
1855. Kentucky had com tively. no foreign population, 
and the Catholics were highly respected citizens, and ye: 
this singular outbreak of frenzy took possession of a major 
ity of the Kentucky voters. There was a steady growth of 
the antislavery party from 1850 to 1860. In the troubled 
times when the Union almost fell to pieces, the position of 
Kentucky was most trying. A ors nee | of her people were 
for the Union, but there was a neighbor] om og 4 for the 
South. She chose to be neutral. This, however, she could 
not be, and of her best she gave to both sides so largely that 
there was scarcely a man capable of bearing arms who was 
not arrayed on one side or the other. To the Union she 
gave her full quota of men, and it is likely that never in the 
history of any modern State have so large a pro ttion of 
the population borne arms as was the case with Kentucky 
during the civil war. Since the end of that struggle the 
e men, 

aving pretty nearly all been fighters, shook hands when 
the battles were over, and went to work with good spirit to 
restore the ravages of war. In 1790 the population of Ken- 
tucky was 78,677. In 1800 this had increased to 220,955; in 
1810 to 406,511; in 1820 to 564,135; in 1880 to 687,917; in 
1840 to 779,828; in 1850 to 982,405; in 1860 to 1,155,684; 
in 1870 to 1,821,011; in 1880 to 1,648,690; and in 1890 to 

635, 


ary 


,858,635. 

This shows that in its pioneer days, that is, up to 1810, 
the increase was very great. Since then it has been quite 
steady except from 1830 to 1840, when there was a great 
drain from Kentucky to the more western States. 

The Centennial celebration in Louisville is in charge 
of the Filson Club. This: club is engaged in. gathering 


and preserving the annals of the State. It is named 
for John Filson, the author of Discovery, , and 
Present State of Kentucke, Wilmington, Delaware, 1784. 


This book, probably the first printed account of Kentucky, 
was reprinted in England in 1792, 1798,and 1797. It was 
also transjated into nch, and printed in Paris in 1785. 
The author was killed by Indians on the Miami River in 
1788. He was half owner of the land which is now the site 
of Cincinnati. His book is interesting and remarkable for 
the personal reminiscences of Daniel Boone that it contains. 
Indeed, it is mainly to Filson’s book that Boone: owes his 
enduring fame. Its early pot mega is attested by the fre- 

uency of the editions in London. Colonel R. T. Durrett, 
the author of a life of Filson, is the president of the Filson 
Club, and Mr. Thomas Speed is the secretary. The pro- 
gramme for the celebration in Louisville on the 1st of June 
is as follows: In the morning, at Macauley’s Theatre, an 
historical address from Colonel Durrett, and a poem written 
for the occasion by Henry T. Stanton. In the afternoon, 
at the same place, short addresses by notable men of the 
State. In the evening, a dinner at the Galt House,with the 
usual accompaniments of music and toasts. It had been 
the intention of the Filson Club to hold an exhibition of 
relics and trophies illustrating the early history of the State, 
but this unfortunately was abandoned. An account of the 

roceedings will be issued as one of the club publications. 

n these publications, by-the-way, are materials of the very 
greatest value to the persons who shall undertake some day 
to write an adequate history of the State. 


INDIAN HOP-PICKERS ON PUGET SOUND. 


THE city of Seattle, picturesque at all times, acquires an 
additional feature of interest at that season of the year when 
it is invaded by the Indians, who come hither by thousands 
to do the picking on the big hop ranches of Washington. 
From their homes in British Columbia and even from far 
Alaska they paddle and sail down the coast, across the Strait 
of Fuca, and over the sound to Seattle. Here, for a time, 
many make their camping-ground, and their strange canoes, 
crowded together in scores, may be seen in convenient inlets or 
other places along the neighboring shores, while the banks are 
crowded with rudely constructed tents and other hastily built 
habitations. Certain localities along the wharves of Seattle, 
and especially ‘‘ Ballast Island,” an unoccupied piece of land 
lying in the commercial portion of the city, are regularly 
taken possession of by these ruddy-faced invaders. Their 
canoes, really picturesque affairs, are perhaps the most inter- 
esting of their belongings. These craft, in which they carry 
their families and household goods, are constructed entirely 
of a single piece of wood, being hewn by them out of huge 
solid logs. Their seaworthiness is extraordinary, for even 
with such loads of people and goods they have often to brave 
severe storms on their long passages down the coast. The 
Indians generally travel in groups, and their arrival out on 
the bay in these odd and brilliantly painted boats, all of a 
curiously uniform pattern, and laden with perhaps a family 
of a dozen, presents a striking-scene. A distant view is more 
likely to inspire one with ideas of the picturesqueness of 
these people than.a closer acquaintance after they have land- 
ed and the aged squaw is preparing the meal for her lord, 
the numerous pappooses, and the remainder of the family. 
Yet, grouped about the pan of clams and the big black dirty 
pot in which is boiling a huge salmon, head, tail, and all, 
they seem thoroughly contented with their mode of life, and 
apparently desire no more extended menu, claiming, in fact, 
that they now live “‘ just like Boston man.” 

They divide their time on these trips between the hop- 
oes and the catching of fish and the digging of clams. 

‘hey also bring with them and vend about the streets pret- 
tily woven baskets and large rugs and mats of wood fibre. 
On their return from the hop fields, where they are paid the 
same for their labor as the whites, money is plenty with 
them, and they do not scruple to spend it for anything which 
may attract. their attention in the store windows; and as the 
canoes start homeward, laden with their purchases, gaudy 
bits of raiment on the old, flaring red blankets on the youn 


maids, and strange-misfits on the children indicate that al 
are returning hap 


y. 
Many of these —_ make their home about the sound 


country, and a character to be seen often on the streets of 
Seattle is ‘‘Old Angeline,” the daughter of Chief Seattle, for 
whom the place wasnamed. No one knows her age, although 
it is probably not so great as her appearance indicates. An- 
— is provided for by local contributions in view of her 
istinguished ancestry, and is looked up to with deference 
W. H. BuLt. 


by the rest of the tribe. 














Owing to Decoration day falling on Monday, this depart- 
ment went to press Friday, May 27th. 
THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY OF SEEING the Wasp in racing 
“trim will probably be given next Saturday, on the occasion 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club’s Spring Regatta. Mr. 
Rogers promised us his 46-footer would be seen in every one 
of the early races, and as we have heard nothing to the con- 
- trary, the erreshoffs’ latest will undoubtedly start. There 
will, however, be nothing in her class to race against. No 
one has heard of 
any prospect of 
activity among 
last year’s tail- 
enders in this 
class. An oc- 
casional squib 
about the Sayo- 
nara finds its 
way into the pa- 
pers, but wheth- 
er her owner will 
pluck up cour- 
age enough to 
start her is hard 
to say. Mineola 
is not likely to 
do anything, and 
it is to be re- 
tted hershow- 
ng was not suf- 
ficiently good 
. last year totempt 
* her owner into 
the contest this 
year, for this 
class, with its 
changing. mod- 
- els, needs sports- 
manship and a 
long purse, both 
of which Mr. 
August Belmont 
has. 


The  Alborak 
is undergoing 
changes at Law- 
ley’s, under Gen- 
eral Charles J. 
Paine’s immedi- 
ate supervision. 
: Indeed, the Gen- 
eral has taken full charge of the yacht, and proposes to 
stand sponsor for her future performances. What she will 
be able to do is too difficult to even hint. Those who have 
seen her, however, since the overhauling, say she looks even 
more of a monstrosity than she did Jast year. - 

One thing is absolutely assured—that if the Alborak does 
not give a good account of herself, the General will not 
rest until he has a yacht in the winning class that will sus- 
tain the reputation of the family. 





PITCHER BOWERS. 


AT LENGTH THERE APPEARS to be some prospect of the 
New York Yacht Club’s seriously considering the dissatisfac- 
tion that is rife, not only in American yachting circles, but 
among the club’s own members, over the present much-dis- 
cussed America’s Cup Deed of Gift. The history of the 
deeding and redeeding of this famous trophy makes curi- 
ous reading. The club has been severely criticised by 
sportsmen in both England and America for the manner in 
which this cup has been manipulated backward and forward 
between the club and those who had any part in the original 
deeding. The = originally given the club by Com- 
modore Stevens, rge Schuyler, e¢ al., after they had won 
it with the old schooner America, to hold in trust as a per- 
petual challenge cup- After the Canadian schooner Atalanta 
had raced for it, the New York Yacht Club, wanting a change 
in the conditions, gave it back to the then sole surviving one 
of the donors, George Schuyler, and he made out a new 
deed, and one presumably agreeable to the New York Yacht 
Club, and returned the cup with it. After the Volunteer- 
Thistle race, the clab agairf wanted’a change, and again Mr. 
Schuyler redeeded it to them with such amendments as they 
choose. This constitutes the present.deed. The especial 
objections to this one is the dimension clause, which requires 
the challenging yacht to state all het principal dimensions 
ten months before the race. It is this ‘‘stand and deliver” 
proviso that the English have strenuously opposed, and in 
which they are sustained by all sportsmen in America whose 
range of vision extends beyond their own vine and fig-tree. 


ALTOGETHER THE BEST THING that has ever happened for 
the welfare of amateur horse-racing is the recent organization 
of The American Hunt and Pony Racing Association, which 
is really an amal ation for this purpose of the A. P. R. A. 
and the hunt clubs, brought about practically by 8. 8. How- 
land in the interest of amateur sport. It will be remembered 
that at the last meeting of the A.P.R.A. certain amendments 
to the rules were adopted which widened the scope of the 
association very materially,and at the same time a resolution 
was brought forward by Mr. Howland looking to a union of 
the hurt clubs and the A.P.R.A. On May 10th a dinner at 
the Riding Club was attended by over sixteen, among them 
the representatives of eleven hunt clubs, and it was then 
and there resolved that the clubs would join the A. P.R. A. 
in the establishment of a common association to govern these 
interests, provided Messrs. Wadsworth, Mather, Howland, 
Herbert, and Maddox were elected to the Executive Ccmmit- 
tee, and the by-laws and constitution so changed as to bring in 
all matters connected with hunting and hunt races. At the 
A. P. R. A. meeting on May 19th this was a; to. The 
new committee will organize as soon as possible, and proceed 
to drafting out such rules as it may deem best to add to those 
rs the present association, as well as amending those now in 

orce, 

The object of this new association is to watch over the in- 
terests of all amateur sport that has to do with horses, to 
license gentlemen riders, to recognize, if. it sees fit, new 
hunts as well as those already established, to give certificates 
to properly qualified hunters, and, in short, look carefully 
after the interests of the various hunts as well as pony-rac- 
lug. The committee appointed is in no respect sectional, as 
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it includes representatives from Philadelphia, Genesee Val- 
ley, Virginia, and Long Island. An effort will be made to 
have the rules and classes of this association adopted by all 
the hunts, country clubs, and horse shows of the country, 
and there is no doubt of its meeting with general support 
and approval. 

The association has now sounded the key-note of success. 


The project is one that must appeal to every sportsman in 
the land. 


_ Tue New York Canoe Cuvs will hold its annual sail- 
ing race off Bensonhurst, where the club- house is now lo- 
cated, June 11th. The most interesting event of the day, 
however, will be the trial races to choose the defender of the 


International Cup, in which some of the new canoes, em- 


bodying the ideas of several different owners, will be seen 
for the first time this season. It looks as though Barrington 


.would again be the fortunate one, as he is in good shape, 


and the new canoes can hardly be got into racing trim so 
early in the season. The actual race for the cup will be 
sailed during the week ending June 25th, and those who want 
to have a look at Jones, the Canadian champion, previous to 
that time, should attend the regatta of the Marine and Field 
Club, June 18th, in Gravesend Bay. The programme, be- 
ginning in the morning at 10.80, is the best thus far present- 
ed. It includes a senior sculling race of 44 miles; a War 
Canoe race,which will furnish great sport, especially if 
Yonkers and Crescents compete, as they are expected to do; 
a club sailing race, 44 miles, one man from each club; and 
the sailing contest, 44 miles, for the Marine and Field Club 
Cup, which must be won twice by one man to become his 
property. David Goddard, of Lowell, Massachusetts, se- 
cured it last year. 

June 25th the Brooklyn Canoe Club holds its annual re- 
gatta of general races in Atlantic Basin. 

The canoeing season, which really began Decoration day, 
will be a lively one this year. 


THE TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT WASHINGTON for the cham- 
pionship of the Southern Association has not been, at this 
writing, of very great interest. Owing to the poor form 
shown by local players, A. E.Wright, who is not playing a 
very strong game, was able to win from John C. Davidson, 
the District of Columbia champion,with ridiculous ease, 6-0, 
6-2; and that he and R. V. Beach, who had defeated Oscar 
Woodward, 6-2, 7-5, should afterwards be beaten in the 
doubles by Davidson and Woodward, 4-6, 7-5, 6-4, rather 
shows that while these four are more or less on even terms, 
no one of them is likely to stand up against E. L. Hall, the 
Southern champion, if he shows up in any kind of form, 
when it comes to the final contest for the cup. It looks to- 
day (Thursday) as though Wright and Beach would contest 
.the finals for that privilege. 


THE RESULT OF THE FIRST YALE-PRINCETON champion- 
ship baseball game, May 23d, at New Haven, should send 
Yale deep into her thinking-cap. If without making an er- 
ror to Princeton’s four, receiving .our bases on balls, and two 
more on passed balls, she was not able to earn a single run, 
what is to become of the blue~in the-next two game* with 
Princeton, and where will it be when it goes againsi Har- 
vard’s heavy-batting nine? The one run the score shows is 
hardly to the credit of the Yale nine, since it was given them 
by Young send- 
ing a batter to first 
on balls and for- 
cing home the 
runner on third, 
Bliss, who had 
originally reach- 
ed first on 4 balls. 
Moreover, it look- 
ed very muchas if 
Princeton would 
have tied thescore 
had Rustin: not 
held Ramsdell on 
8d. The fielding 
of the Yale nine 
is sharp and clev- 
er, much more 80 
than Princeton’s, 
and a bit better 
than Harvard has 
shown. Bowers 
is not so brilliant 
as either Young 
or Highlands, but 
he is steady and. 
patient, and uses 
his head. Carter 
will probably not 
be taken from be- 
hind the bat; his 
work is clean,and 
his throwing es- 
pecially accurate. 
Jackson’s work 
on first was es- 
pecially notewor- ee 
thy; he was quick and safe, and once or twice saved his in- 
fielders netice in the error column by his clever work. He 
is the best man Yale has had there this season, not excepting 
Carter, who, good as he was on first, is more at home where 
he is now. Norton and Murphy work well together, and 
are both strong players. Rustin is an improvement at third, 
and Case, Beall, and Bliss are a trio of tip-top out-fielders. 
Every one of them made good his chances, and Bliss made 
a most difficult running catch in deep right, and scored the 
play of the day by a fine throw to third. 


CATCHER CARTER. 


As A FIELDING TEAM, YALE has little to wish for, but they 
cannot bat a little bit. In fact,a blight appears to have 
fallen on the batting of both Princeton and Yale. The men 
who could line the ball out last year seem to have forgotten 
all they ever knew about it, and when they do manage to find 
the ball, it is with the very weakest of taps, that rarely sends 
it out of the in-field. Of Yale, Murphy and Bliss seemed to 
be the only ones who had not lost the art, though Jackson 
did make a timely sacrifice. 

Princeton’s failure to do better with the stick is rather 
puzzling. Young, Ramsdell, and King, who last year were 
veritable sluggers, can’t seem to do anything but pop up 
flies, while Wright, who has always been considered a sure 
out, has made a base hit nearly every game. However, I 
noticed considerable improvement in the work at New 
Haven in both fielding and batting. Young’s work was es- 
pecially brilliant in fielding, and, with one or two exceptions, 





he had control of the ball. Despite his uneven showing this 
season, 1 must hold to me that Young is the ablest 
amateur in the pitcher’s box. There is no part of the dia- 
mond he does not reach when necessary, and his delivery, 
when he is in form, is swift and puzzling. 


GUILD HAS BEEN PUTTING up a good game on first. He 
made an error at New Haven, but redeemed himself by stop- 
ping some extremely ugly throws from the in-field. By-the- 
way,I want to correct an error of my own. ‘After the Har- 
vard-Princeton game of May 7th, Guild was criticised for 
being ‘“‘ wool-gathering,” and failing to see a ball Young 
sent him. It was Brown who threw the ball, and who 
should have seen before he sent it if Guild had his eye on 
him. Moreover, it was MacKenzie and not Trenchard who 
“* misjudged a fly” in that game. Brown is not fulfilling ex- 
pectations—two passed balls at New Haven, one for a base 
and a wretched throw to second, besides a failure to take 
advantage of an opportunity to throw a man out on third. 
Woodcock will do well on third if he keeps his wits and 
throws better to first. Ramsdell seems destined to fum- 
ble at. important moments, and MacKenzie ought to profit 


somewhat by Wright’s example, and put enough life in © 


his movements to get under some of those difficult flies. 
Any one can catch a ball that comes right down into his 
hands. 

While we are on the press Princeton is playing Harvard. 
At this writing it looks as though Princeton, on her battin 
and Young, would win from Yale, and that Harvard would 
win from both of:them. 


Puttinc LyNAM AT STROKE will materially benefit the 
Harvard crew. He has all the qualifications for the posi- 
tion, and with Kelton behind him to carry back the stroke, 
the crew should be steady as a rock. Now if they get a 
little more life into their movements, and the proper “‘ beat” 
to their stroke, they will come nearer to the standard the 
Harvard crew must reach to win at New London July 1st. 

To-day the Yale crew is without doubt rowing much 
faster than Harvard. There is more life to their stroke, and 
they keep their oars in the water longer. So far as the 
men individually are concerned, Harvard has the advantage. 
Her men are in much the better condition, and their faces 
have not that care-worn expression which plainly tells the 
story that the Yale men are doing too much work. It isa 
pleasure, however, to watch them go at their work. Their 
oars catch the water re and they are carried well home 
before being taken out. This is in marked contrast to the 
way the Harvard men handle their blades. The hands are 
shot away quickly, and the last part of the recover is well 
under control. ere they to race to-day, Yale would be so 
far ahead at two miles that Harvard would never catch her. 
Harvard must move quicker, or she will never defeat Yale 
this year. 


THe DartmoutTH ATHLETIC Boarp is very severely criti- 
cised for permitting O’Connor and Ranney to represent the 
college on the diamond, and why they are not protested 
since the championship games have begun is a question. 
It really is outrageous that. such a state of: affairs as dis- 
graces New England college baseball should be tolerated, 
and that these men, O’Connor and Ranney, should be win- 
ning a championship in amateur ball for Dartmouth is too 
bad. It is at least gratifying that the press speaks of this 
battery as ‘‘ professional,” which is quite right, only the 
charges against them have been based on some such grounds 
as that O’Connor has played with the Ogdensburg profes- 
sional team (which is by no means certain), and hence should 
be disqualified. The real truth of the matter is that Ranney 
and O’Connor went to Dartmouth to play ball, and not to 
study medicine. 


A LAUGEABLE INCIDENT in the whole deplorable business 
is that last year Dartmouth charged the University of Ver- 
mont with professionalism, and the charges were well found- 
ed so far as they touched Rauney. Now Dartmouth has 
the objectionable man, and is trying to pretend their nine 
has no professionalism in it!! oodcock of Brown is an- 
other instance of the kind of men that hurt college baseball. 
He signed with the Pittsburg professional team, showing it 
‘was money he sought in baseball.and not purely sport, and 
then threw up his contract, the Brown people paying his 
forfeit. He has now gone back to the professional club, 
where he belongs. The worst part of it is that these New 
England baseball captains and managers encourage profes- 
sionalism by their methods of recruiting. Sexton’s (Brown) 
attempt to get hold of Kinsella, of the University of Ver- 
mont, when he made the young man an offer in true profes- 
sional style, is an instance. 


IT 18 WRETCHED that such a condition of affairs should 
exist, and one of the reasons is the very lax ruling of the 
New England Association, of which the following article is 
a sample: 

ARTICLE VII. 


Srotion 1. Any student who has been pursuing a course of study 
throughout the entire collegiate year, aud whose college expenses are in 
no way borne by men connected with baseball interests, shall be eligible 
for college nine. Any student who shall play on a professional baseball 
nine, or receive pay therefor, shall not be eligible. Questions of eligibility 
to be investigated and decided by the Judiciary Committee, on applica- 
tion of any college. 

Seo. 2 Any regularly organized nine, any of whose members are under 
contract, shall be « idered professional 





Some of the Williams and Amherst men have played on 
nines on which were men with whom contracts had been 
made, hence the difficulty. At Brown, Woodcock, Tenny, 
and Jones are currently reported to have signed contracts at 
Northampton last year, and the contracts are said to be 
still in the hands of Northampton parties. 

This sort of thing is simply killing baseball among the 
smaller colleges of New England, and a disgraceful death it 
is dying, to be sure, while the Athletic Committees and Facul- 
ties stand passively by, saying much, but doing little. 


THERE WAS NO SPACE left last week to say that the man- 
agement of the Yale Games Committee at the Harvard-Yale 
athletic contest, May 20th, was much inferior to the contests. 
There were many points on which they might be criticised, but 
the most obtrusive was the failure to provide an ‘‘ announcer.” 
A diminutive blackboard, which not over one-tenth of the 
spectators could see, did duty instead. The result was a very 
apathetic lot of spectators, and at a contest, too, that was 
chase from the very start. In these college games every 
man, his college, and his performance should be announced ; 
it would add tremendously to the ‘‘ go,” and turn a lot of 
shivering, listless on-lookers into cheering, interested follow- 
ers. It would also fill empty seats. 

CaspaR W. WHITNEY. 
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THE GREAT FLOODS OF 1892. 


Tre conditions of the floods this year differ in 
many ways from previous ones. In the first 
place, the season is later than usual. A protract- 
ed and exceptionally rainy season all through the 
central States has been the cause of the rising of 
the waters. In previous years March and April, 
as a rule, were the months of flood, due to the 
melting of the ice and snow in the mountains, and 
the freshets were not unexpected. But this year 
the flood has delayed its coming until in many 
cases the people considered themselves safe. The 
farms had been planted and the seeds had sprout- 
ed. Inanumber of districts the expected harvests 
of the fall have been above the ground, and all 
this work has been swept away. The labor of 
weeks has gone in a night, and the loss to the 
farmers is incalculable. : ; 

The floods began early in May in the West. 
This is the exception, for generally the waters be- 
gin to get choked up near the outlet, and the rise 
is gradual and upward. Louisiana suffers, as a 
rule, before Illinois or Missouri. The first reports 
came from the Illinois Valley, where the greatest 
flood in many years was raging. The little streams and 





like happening brought were rendered homeless, and hundreds of acres 


rivers were swollen with the rains, and overflowed their such ruin and distress to ~ a . se! viceseone ere See oF aa i peo. 
banks on all sides. Later came the tributaries of the Missis- that section of the country. 0 aaa te Filinois disectle.< Se the ol gm iL 
sippi and Missouri rivers, augmenting the volume of water The extent of the damage ae. prtset,. Bacagred' some pa yo ey > y, were 
that they already contained. This caused a back-up of the done in the outlying dis- or riven x iffe rom cold 
y y and hunger. The railroads which cross the +! 

THE ILLINOIS LOW LANDS. Louis bridge at that point are built upon hie) 


of St. Louis embankments, which served to restrain the spre. 

‘somton sev eed Beldge looking Bast ing of the floods, but it was a question as to hiw 
long they could withstand the pressure. Thiu- 

sands of men in St. Louis were thrown out of 

tricts will not be known for employment, and lumber-yards were depleted and wire 


some time. houses collapsed before the wellnigh resistless flow. Misery 
The Des Moines River and and desolation reigned on all sides. : 
all the streams thereabouts Passing beyond St. Louis, the floods continued the wort 


added to the general dis- 
tress, being swollen far be- 
yond their normal propor- 
tions. The Mississippi re- 
ceived all these rising wa- 
ters, and passed the flood 
levels of previous years, 
spreading ruin and terror 
to the country around. The 
Missouri grew in width and 
height, and placed all the 
towns along the banks un- 
der three to five feet of 
water. The rains fell stead- 
ily, and the low lands of 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri 
were all submerged. Wash- 
outs of railroads and de- 
struction of bridges extend- 
ed far to the west. Within 
those watery regions rail- 
A PORTION OF THE FREIGHT YARD AT EAST 8ST. LOUIS. road traffic was dangerous, 
; Freight Trains at the Mercy of the Flood. and trains were halted at 
all points. The entire sys- 
tem was demoralized, and 
7 the effects most disastrous. 
The floods spread into 
Ohio, and the Maumee Riv- 
er reached the height of 
nine years ago, devastating 
the adjoining country. Ne- 
braska also suffered. 

At a Iowa, the 
SSE ie. : Mississippi River was five 
i (aCe a aa xs Sune miles wide, and at the con- 

Vs fluence of the Missouri and 
ig ee Mississippi,near St. Charles, 
Missouri, the country was 
turned into an enormous 
lake. Two hundred square 
miles of farm land were 
under water, and the bot- 
toms at Missouri Point 
were several feet beneath 
the level of the rivers. The 
villages along the Missis- 
sippi were omy 4 sub- 
merged, and the inhabi- OPPOSITE ST. LOUIS. 


tants driven to the ~~ The Encroachment of the Water on Illinois Territory. 
lands and bluffs. Day by 


& ea — Ne day the waters rose, and at 
ot es > St. Louis business along the of destruction. The low lands below were covered, and to 
water-front was paralyzed. It add to the horror, a cyclone swept over the country, destroy 
ON THE ILLINOIS SHORE. was reckoned that over four ing barns and farm-houses not reached by the water. Boat: 
A Bit of the Muddy Lake at East St. Lonis. thousand people near the city steamed up and down, rescuing whole families from peri! 
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waters, or rather a stopping of the swift currents, 
- while the waters from behind still poured down and 
broke from their banks and inundated the surround- 
ing country. The floods continued to increase and 
the rain to fall. The Floyd River, which flows through 
the centre of Sioux City, Iowa, and joins the Missouri 
River a mile further on, had reached the level of .its 
banks, when a fierce and towering wave swept down 
the current. Alarm was sent out as soon as its ap- 
proach was learned, and the residents of the city near 
the river-side were warned, and also the people of the 
outlying low districts. But the rise was so sudden 
and awful that many persons knew not of it until the 
waters had engulfed them. This wave was an im- 
mense wall of water, speeding over the banks on either 
side, preceded by a veil of mist and foam. The river 
rose four feet in one hour, and the first floors of adja- 
cent houses were flooded in an instant. At the junc- 
ture of the Floyd and Missouri rivers it was simply a 
swirl of wild waters, which spread in all directions 
when the torrent reached the point. The scenes of 
death accompanying this catastrophe were pitiful in 
the extreme. Fully a score of people, young and old, 
were swept away in the rush of waters and killed. 
Eight thousand people were driven from their homes, 
and the excitement was intense. The damage to rail- 
road stock and to property in the city was very great, 
for many streets were completely flooded. Traffic 
was brought to a standstill and business was suspend- 
ed. During the progress of the flood many deeds of 
heroism were wrought, and scores of people snatched 
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from death by earnest workers. Never before has a The Street Pn malig a 
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ous positions, where they had been caught 
ami encircled by the flood. _ Spreading over 
liliuois on one side, and Missouri on the 
other, the floods extended onwards to the 
Gulf, submerging all the low lands, and test- 
ine the levees, which, for the most part, firm- 
ly withstood the tide. The rivers in Arkan- 
sis had all overrun their banks, washing 
town and village on their way, and, joining 
the Mississippi, swelled the seaward-flowing 
flood. The Arkansas and the Red rivers 
reached heights that were almost unparallel- 
cd, causing the people to flee in haste, leaving 
their goods and chattels to the mercy of the 
walters. 

Alarm was spread through the lower coun- 

ties of Louisiana by the report that the Mor- 
ganza Levee, the largest and most important 
along the river, had a way. It was later 
discovered to be a false alarm, but the rising 
of the river awoke grave fears. Later on, the 
fears were realized by a 175-foot break which 
occurred in the Gypsy Levee, just above New 
Orleans. Along the Mississippi and Arkan- 
gas crevasses had been worn in many of the 
levees, destroying the crops, and it was hoped 
that the force of the water would be lessened 
below, but the river suffered from no lack of 
water and pressure. The levee at the Hester 
plantation gave way on May 22d, swamping 
numerous plantations, and destroying valu- 
able growing crops of sugar and tobacco. 
When the reports are finally made up, and 
the ioss of life and property considered, this 
tlood of 1892 will probably be the most de- 
structive ever known. Even Oklahoma has 
suffered, and it is seldom that such extent of 
territory is laid under tribute by the fierce 
waters. It will be impossible to know the 
damage done to the crops, but already the 
price of corn has risen in anticipation. Thou- 
sands of head of cattle have been drowned, 
and the death list of the human victims will 
teach up to nearly a hundred. In many of 
the districts the residents have been over- 
taken and swept away, and through the Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi bottoms it is impos- 
sivie to form any estimate of the number 
who have perished. The known unfortu- 
nites already make a long roll. The loss 
of life has been severest in Iowa and Ar- 
kansas, although other districts have their 
sal tales to add to the greater stories. All 
of the afflicted States count their damages 
uj in the millions of dollars, and beyond the 
uctual property destroyed, the loss of labor 
und time has its effect upon all business. 


CORNELL'S NEW PRESIDENT. 


Dr. JAcos GouLp ScHURMAN, who was 
recently elected President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was born at Freetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, May 22, 1854. He is descend- 
from an old Dutch family which came to 
‘ew Amsterdam about the middle of the 
“-venteenth century. His grandfather was 
‘orn in New Rochelle, New York, in the 
year 1782, and was carried by his father, 
who was a Tory, to the British provinces 
when two years of age. 
lhe subject of this sketch lived on his fa- 
icr’s farm till twelve years of age, attend- 
‘ng school uninterruptedly. In 1867 he be- 
une clerk in a general store at Summerside, 
rince Edward Island, a position which he 
‘cld for over two years. Resolving then to 

‘ve an education, he attended for a year 
‘ie Summerside Grammar-School, and in 
‘5/0 won the first of the six scholarships 
‘stablished by the government at Prince of 
Wales College, Charlottetown. Late in 1873 
‘© entered the Sophomore class of Acadia 
‘ollege, Nova Scotia, where he remained for 
‘“ year and a half, leading his class in all sub- 
jects, and winning several money prizes. In 
IN75 he won the Canadian Gilchrist scholar- 
hip in connection with the University of 
london, which was worth $500 a year for 
(he three years. Two years later he grad- 
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uated at the University of 
London with the University 
scholarship ($250 a year for 
three years)in philosophy. He 
was also first man in ak 
English, logic, philosophy, 
an sy economy in Un 
versity College, winning in the 
latter a scholarship of $100 a 
ear for two years. In 1877-8 
e was a student in Paris and 
Edinburgh. He took his doc- 
tor’s degree in philosophy in 
1878, being the only success. | 
ful candidate of the five who 
applied. In June, 1878, he 
won the Hibbert Travelling 
Fellowship ($1000 a year for 
two years), which is open to all 
uates of British universi- 

ties, and was competed for b 
. over sixty men from Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, etc.. He spent the next 
two years studying as Hibbert 
Fellow at Heidelberg, Berlin, 
me Gottingen, as well as in 
taly. 
In the year 1880 he made 
the acquaintance of President 
White, who was then Ameri- 
can Minister to Germany, and 
who in 1885 recommended him 
fora chair at Cornell. From 
1880 to 1882 he was Professor 
of English Literature, Polit- 
ical Economy, and Psychol- 
ogy at Acadia College, Nova 
Scotia, and from 1882 to 1886 
Professor of Metaphysics and English Lit- 
erature in Dalhousie College. Since that date 
he has been head of the Philosophical De- 
partment at Cornell—first as Sage Professor 
of Philosophy, and since 1891 as Dean of the 

9 School of Philosophy. 

n the work of instruction at Cornell, Pro- 
fessor Schurman has always had large and 
enthusiastic classes. His influence has been 
gradually extending, and since the establish- 
ment of the Sage School of Philosophy, ad- 
vanced students have come from foreign and 
from other American universities to complete 
their studies. At the founding of the Stan- 
ford University he was appointed non -resi- 
dent lecturer in Ethics. e gave his first 
course of lectures there in March last. 





DO YOU ADMIRE JOHN CHINAMAN’S COMPLEXION ? 

Prozasty not. Even were John’s eyes not cut ona 
bias and his nose broad in thie beam, his tint would 
stamp him as the reverse of beautiful. Yet a white 
man with the jaundice is of the same hue, only more 
pronounced. Biliousness, with ite symptoms of furred 
tongue, ee skin and eyeballs, pains in the right 
side, sick headaches, vertigo, must if unchecked cul- 
minate in jaundice and congestion of the liver. Rem- 
edy this trouble and remove its attendant symptoms, 
dyspepsia and constipation, with Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, which also cures malaria, rheumatic and kid 
ney troubles.—{Adv.] 

. 4 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving proper nourish- 
ment and wholesome food. The most successful and 
reliable of all is the Gail Borden “ Eagle’’ Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep 
it.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss,.she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them ae } 
‘ 1D. 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
*“*The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—[Adv.]} 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
a for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2c. 
Adv. 


DR. LYON'’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—[4Adv.] 








We recommend the use of Angostura Brirtexs to 
our friends who suffer with dyspepsia.—[4dv.]} 





Burnerr’s Fravorine Exrracts are the best, the 


strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 
LE A LR LT SID PIS IEEE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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larly to remember that, unlike tooth powder 
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Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


When other charms have faded, a sound, white 
sct of teeth redeems the countenance ; but they 
should be brushed every day with Sozodént, in 
order to keep them white, or to render them so. 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the choicest and purest ingre- 
dients for cleansing and preserving the teeth, 
hardening the gums, and imparting a delicate, 
cool, aromatic fragrance to the mouth. 
Sozodont has received the most flattering testi- 
monials from many distinguished Dentists, 
Physicians, Clergymen, and others, who 
have carefully tested its merits, and from long 
and regular use are enabled to recommend it 
with confidence. 


One Bottle of SOZODONT will last Six Months. 


It is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive 
Ziff dentifrice. 


Purchasers are requested to note the 


size and fluid capacity of the bottle, and particu- 
s and tooth pastes, there is no waste. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 














PURE In 
HEALTHFUL World-wide 
AGREEABLE Use. 
REFRESHING ; 





“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Jboenold 
Constable K é,, 


MATTINGS. 


Chinese and Japanese Mattings, 
JAPANESE RUGS. 


Everything suitable for country - house 
furnishings in 


Carpets, Rugs and Mattings, 
OIL-CLOTHS. 





Sroadovauy A 19th st. 
NEW YORK CITY. thas 
A COPY OF THE BOOK 


“CORRECT DRESS.” 


Illustrating New Styles in Col- 
lars, Cuffs, Shirts, etc., will be 
sent to any address FREE. 


H.C. CURTIS & C0., Troy, N.Y. 














& Bpezas BITTERS. 
est 


ufacturer and Pagans 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


- LAWN-TENNIS 





Catalogue 
and Rules 
= of the Game Free. 
; Special Discount to Clubs. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


——SEaz=axazz} 











Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do. not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, .and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 








“You press 
the button; 
Wedo 


the rest.”’ 


THE EASTMAN Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y: 


Send for Circulars, 








Summer Resorts. 
LONG BRANCH. 


HOWLAND HOTEL. 
SEASON WILL OPEN JUNE 2%. 
Rates $4.50 per day and: upwards, Rooms 
may be engaged at the Keal Estate office of 
DOBBINS & LOEB, 45 Broadway, and at the 

St, James Hotel, New York. 
HUGH F. GRIFFIN, Proprietor. 














ASS WANTED—The work is easy, leasant, 
and otapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 








dag Successful when all remedies 
Qu. Gold only by P. Hiscox 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of prootsF REE 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED . 
Peok's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


OPENS WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29. 
RATES REDUCED FOR JULY. 
Rooms can be engaged of Mr. H. P. BURNEY, 
Assistant Manager, at the Grand Hotel, Broad- 

way and 31st St., New York. 
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JUNE. 


What doth the bee in the clover, 
Dotting the meadow-land over, 
So softly croon? 
Love is the word 
Everywhere heard 
In June, June, June. 


What says the breeze to the flowers? 
What lisps the vine to the bowers, 
’Neath the fair moon? 
Love is the word 
Everywhere heard 
In June, June, June. 


What is the butterfly singing 
While through the garden close winging? 
List to the tune! 
Love is the word 
Everywhere heard 
In June, June, June. 


What sing the lads to the lasses? 
What sings the sun to the grasses 
When it is noon? . 
Love is the word 
Everywhere heard 


In June, June, June. 
JouN KENDRICK BANGS. 


COACHING. 


Tne continued prosperity of the New York Coaching Club 
and the success of the annual Meets are in themselves fitting 
tributes to the sportsmanship of these gentlemen, who, despite 
many obstacles, have brought what people at first were dis- 
posed to ridicule to the dignity of one of the year’s “‘ fix- 
tures.” Few of those who now look upon the Coaching 
Club’s drive through Central Park as an event not to be 
missed, consider, if indeed they remember, the raillery which 
greeted the first turn-out in ’76,and the early years of the club’s 
displays. But it was not long before mockery was turned 
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to admiration, and, to-day coaching is as popular with the 
masses as With the favored few. It really is may how 
strong the coaching sentiment has grown, especially in the 
last few years. 4 t 

It is not many years since all the coaches in this coun- 
try were practically confined to this city, but it is quite 
different now. We are rapidly growing to an apprecia- 
tion of this too-long-neglected good old-fashioned sport. 
Philadelphia has now a club, and only two weeks ago 
(May 16th) gave its third and most successful Meet. There 
were nine coaches in line, in the following order: E. Rit- 
tenhouse Miller, Edward Browning, Joseph Early Wid- 
eners, C. Davis English, Samuel F. Houston, J. C. Mercer 
Biddle, H. Pratt McKean, Jun., and H. K. Kaner. The 
scene along the line of drive was one that could not be wit- 
nessed probably anywhere else in this country. To begin 
with, the Quaker City has the most picturesque drives im- 
aginable, and that chosen by the club was simply lined by 
spectators, while at the start one would have fancied the en- 
tire city had turned out to see the sight. : 

Boston is better off in a coaching way than either Phila- 
delphia or New York. They have had no Meet this year 
thus far; but what is more to the pleasure of the club mem- 
bers, they have established a coach between the Hub and 
Wayland, and it has had- the most successful season in the 
history of American coaching. If there are suburbs more 
beautiful and more adapted to coaching than those of Bos- 
ton, no one has.yet made the discovery. Last autumn, I be- 
lieve, was Boston’s first attempt in this direction, when Messrs. 
E. D. Beylard, C. H. Joy, and F. H. Prince, at the close of 
the Beverly season, made a run with the Independence from 
Boston to Auburndale. It was the first genuine coaching 
Boston had enjoyed, and the denizens simply out-Olivered 
Oliver in calling for more. During the winter, Messrs. Bey- 
lard, Joy, and Prince had another and heavier coach, the 
Constitution, built, and from the moment it began running 
this spring, every seat has been booked days and weeks 
in advance. The Constitution is one of the best road 
coaches in the country to-day. It is pleasing to the eye, 
with its yellow panels, black-red running-gear, and brazen 
hubs, of | of very easy motion. The start is made at 11 
o’clock from the Vendome Hotel, and the return trip at 2.30, 
reaching the hotel again at.4.25. The drive is one of the 
most enjoyable, with roadways such as we cannot hope to 
find about New York, and glorious scenery that is a con- 
stant and delightful revelation. So successful has this 








Wright & Ditson, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE LAWN-TENNIS 
RACKETS. 


Sears Special. 
Country Club (new). 
Pettitt and Longwood. 


“ CHAMPIONSHIP LAWN-TENNIS BALL,” 


U.S. National and Inter-Collegiate 
Lawn-Tennis Associations, 1892. 


Wright & Ditson’s Lawn-Tennis Guide. 


Our Guide for the season contains Changes 
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coaching experiment been that when the season ends, Ju} 
Ist, there is a well-founded understanding that the Indepe,. 
dence, under the proprietorship of Mr. Thomas Hitchcock 
Jun., and Messrs. Beylard and Eustis, will be put ont). 
Beverly road. P 

Here in New York, if we had roads that would permit «; 
it, we also would have a daily coach running proba ly to the 
Country Club of Westchester County; a beautiful drive, bu: 
one that carries consternation to all whips. We used to hav. 
a coach under the joint proprietorship of Messrs. Bronson 
Roosevelt, and others, and it was successful; but these ger) 
tlemen were obliged to abandon it because of the wretc)ic: 
condition of the roadways. As there seems to be no imme 
diate prospect of improvement in this direction, it is hard 1: 
say when we shall have another opportunity of viewing the 
country from the coach-top. ‘While on and Philadelphia 
coaching men are enabled by the natural order of things t., 
rather outdo us on the road, the annual Meet of the New 
York Coaching Club continues to be the one towards whic!) 
all look for the perfection of equipment and form. Notthat 
it is faultless, for there have been each year several points 
open to criticism ; but, after all, probably we have been 2 
bit hypercritical. Certain it is that the quality of cattle and 
equipment has been steadily improving each year, until the 
New York Meet is not excelled in matter of form either in 
England or France. 

For the last two years the club has been unfortunate in 
having so many members unable to turn out, either from be- 
"—s mourning or from absence. 

his year, for instance, the Belmonts—August, Perry, and 
Oliver—W. 8S. Webb, J. R. Roosevelt, R. W. Rives, R. Mor- 
timer, and F. T. Underhill, are all in mourning, and conse- 
uently were not seen. The absent list includes Fairman 
gers, Ogden Mills, James Gordon Bennett, Charles H. Joy, 
W. Forbes Morgan, J. J.Van Alen, W. K. Vanderbilt, and G. 
P. Wetmore. Those who turned out on Saturday, May 28th, 
were Colonel Jay, Frederic Bronson, Charles F. Havemeyer, 
Prescott Lawrence, Eugene Higgins (a new member), F. K. 
Sturgis, F. O. Beach (with the old club coach Pionecr), 
Charles Carroll, and W. P. Douglas. The rendezvous, at 
11.30, was on the road leading from the Eighth Avenue en- 
trance to the Mall. The drive was up the west side of the 
Park and to McGown’s Pass Tavern; thence, returning by 
east side, review at the Pass, and luncheon afterwards at 
Claremont. Paper going to press before the event precludes 
comment on teams. Cc. W.W. 
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Dinner is Served 

MAGIC WORDS - wat EPICUREAN DELIGHT THEY 
CONJURE — BUT ALAS! - WHAT DEPTHS OF_ MISERY 


CAN FOLLOW IF THE SOUP BE BAD: 
| WHITE LABEL /¢\\Viil 
Mie EPICUREAN SOUPS | ius 


are THE ONLY. INDISPUTABLY 
CORRECT conserveo SOUPS. 


SEND 10 CENTS, OR NAME AND ADDRESS OF YOUR GROCER 
WITH THIS CLIPPING AND 5 CENTS FOR-SAMPLE CAN. 
‘ARMOUR PACKING CO. ~« 
SOUP DEPARTMENT. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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in Rules, Articles on Tennis by Leading 
Players, Photographs of both Lady and Gen- 
tlemen Champions, and other items of inter- 
est. Price, 15 cents. 


Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass. 


0” Send for Lawn-Tennis Catalogue. 
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ca SouveNR Spoon 


A Souvenir commemorative of the 


3 Silver Triennial Conclave 


at Denver, Colorado, August, 1892. 
MADE OF 























oo Colorado Silver, 
bh FROM THE MINES OF 
Protected Creede and 

by letters 


Patent dated 
February 16th 
1892. Theonly 
Souvenir Spoon 
that will be issued 
commemorative of 


Cripple Creek, 
Artistically 
. Engraved with 





this conclave. Emblems 
of the 
Price by Registered Mail, Order. 


$3.00 Hach, 


Or $2.75 eachinclubs of 6. 
SPRese Pain. 


Orange Spoon with Gold Bowl 
$3.50 





Manufactured by 


THE GREEN-SMITH CO., 
® Jewelers, ® 
1735 Spee mess’ Denver, Col. 


REFERENCE: Denver National Bank. 








sore eves, use OF. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER ® 





YYARRANTED to wear 25 years.—Houmes & Epwaxps 
Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks. 


GUITA DOLINS 
Quartersawed Eplamers $7.50 Variant hakgelge, $12 
he Lakeside. Arion. 
Quarter-sawed Oak, . - §9.00| Maple and | Fo - + $15 
The Arion. Arion 
a 11.00 | Same as preceeding, inlaid, $20 

nm . 
Solid (aan aber 5 sod” P.lonservatory. 
FE ani warranted and the best for the price the world affords. 





all the P parts are the largest 

makers on the globe. 100,000 of our instruments now i “ 

Sold by all leading dealers. Genuine have name limed on the 
inside. [@"Take no other. Illustrated pamphlet mailed free. 
LYON & HEALY, 156 to 164 State St., Chicago. 








CARD 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Are running at the present time Derricks, 
Elevators, Pumps, Machine Shops, Printing 
Presses, Church Organs, Sewing Machines, 
Meat Choppers, Ice Cream Freezers, Ma- 
chine Shops, Coffee Mills, Laundry, Button- 
Hole, Knitting, Cutting, Shoe, Brick, Sad- 
dlery, Picking and Renovating Machinery, 
and Exhaust and Ceiling Fans. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

















ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
| MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MI 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Fie. tl Mg 












Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
,  JRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 
OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
INQ SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, mo. 
Established 





BICYCLES 


ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. | 

All leading standard makes. Old wheels taken in 
exchange. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, 
and easy terms of payment mailed free, Cushion and 
Pneumatic tires applied to old wheels at moderate 
cost. Two hundred 1891 red-cnshion tire, Gents’ and 
Ladies’ Credendas, $90, reduced to $60. Address 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥- 





18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. S. 

A.N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 

Every one should read this little book.” —A thenaum. 











PLAYS? Hees 


T. 8. DENISON, Publisher 
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both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effe Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
mend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
med) known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
o: pottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
cist’ who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept 7 substitute. Manufactured only by the 
ALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
me. Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 

which has become 

thin, faded, or gray. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 














SOLD AND ENJOYED EVERYWHERE, 





A BEAUTIFUL NEW MONTHLY, 


By subscription $1.50 o per yeas all bright, popular, 
and copyright, Classi Standard Melodies. 


“OUR MONTHLY 
MUSICAL GEM,” 


The handsomest Pe pow Monthly ever issned in 
America. JUNE MBER, issued May 10, contains 
8 compositions ay pane om 4 instrumental and 4 
vocal, with piano accompaniments; 32 pages of music 
on excellent paper, with engraved title cover, litho- 
graphed in colors and embellished by crayon likeness 
of Adelina Patti in vignette. 

Enclose 15 cents for a specimen copy. Liberal terms 
to agents. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
385 6th Ave., New York. 
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and 128 page 
r eauty.Miustrated; on kin Scalp, Nevvoas 
7m, and peor d thet treatment,sen6, 





HARPER’S 


‘WEEELY. 





Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Cc redi it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 59 Waut Sraner. 





‘e - 
Financial. 
Bills of Exchange bought THE BEST FIELD FoR 
Letters and sold. Cable Transfers OR INVESTMENT 
=. to Europe and West Indies, In the United States. 
© Commercial and Travellers’ 


wth of Portland is ahead of 
Uitte séateg tn to its size. Snes trade, 


owt underiine 4 e sary a pian 

fag of in best investments in 
reson. in cash or mon‘ 

stallments of 625 and u; tet eh 


bey yo hay d formation and 
information ai 
Bankers’ references. Eugene b. & Co., Portiand, Or, 





SPOKANE, The Beautiful. 





Pacific, or the Canadian Pacific. 


population in 14 years. 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 


27,000,000 dollars’ worth of gold, silver, 
‘what makes business for the railroads ; 


which you ever laid your eyes. 


The Great Northern Railroad has just built into Spokane. 
come to Spokane on the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Union 


Spokane is the only city east or west that 
has four great transcontinental railroads. 


Spokane is the most prosperous young city in America ; it has grown to 32,000 
Its climate is unequalled ; 
400 miles; it has the best water power and the best manufacturing facilities 
Its tributary country last year produced 


this is what makes a people prosperous, tich, and happy. No cyclones, no 
blizzards, no floods, in Spokane’s country. Come out and see us this summer. 
You will see the most beautifully built and most beautifully situated city upon 
For particulars, address 


CHAMBER OF a Spokane, Wash. 


« 


You can now 


Why do they come here? Because 


it ‘has no rival city within 


lead, wheat, barley, and oats. This is 
this is what makes a city grow; and 
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Cc OR 


INTEREST ne 


Invest your money in our &% or &3 eg to 

bonds, 8100 up, and draw vous intetost TWH 

YEAR. All funds invested in tirst poe hn on 5 Fs 
ern real éstate worth double the amount of the loan. 


The Most Conservative Company in the West. 


a. ee ere ,000 
Su ibed Stock..." se 
First M on Real Estate,.. 200,000 
Real Estate ( ity) RUpdanietosdecsccecsss $3,000 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS —ccsmmm. 
Men of well known integrity and business ability. 
Gov. HORACE AUsTIN, Minnesota. 
CoNGRESSMAN HORACE B. STRAIT, Minnesota. 
GEN’L F. W. SRELEY, St. Paul. 
MaJ. E.D. Lipsey, 8t. Paul. 
Mr. Hesry W. Kyapp, St. Paul, 
Mr. D. M. MONTEITH, St. Paul. 
REFERENCES at. 
-* . Pome Commercial Agency. 
's Commercial Agency. 
© fie Poul a & Minnenp ts Mort 


gage, soem & Trust Co. 
©) Germania = ag innesota 

Gov. A.R. Gill, St. 
Hon. pie E Cine pil General, Mi f 


j@ao/N 





FOR SALE 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


and City, County, and State Warrants of Washington 
State, its Counties and Cities, bearing 


10% INTEREST, =! TACOMA BANK STOCK 


Paying from 10 to 15% yearly dividends. Snfe as 
Government Bonds. We invite correspondence. Very 
best references furnished. Address 

Tacoma, 


The Pierce County Savings Bank, 7a*om* 


UARANTEED! 
FIRST MORTEAGE LOANS 








=. 
nad 


PUGET SOUN Toa TRUST BANKIN' 
Up Capital, $125.000.) Nae we BANKING CO. co. 


UNQUESTIONABLE SECURITIES! 
GOLD Mortgage Bonds on City and Farm 
Properties. Principal and Interest Guaranteed. In- 





Loan & Mortgage Co., Colorado Springs, 


FIR oT T.MORTCAGE LO. LOANS 


able wunt-onmeaiiy iy to a draft on ay ol 
Pgrocast attention given all leans. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


z An Ideal Complexion cores 


sale by 
a to - A 8 cure tifa Wonderful Soup 
mts in stamps and receive a return mail. 


JAS. Ss. KIRK @ & CO., Chicago. 


Bells Walts (the lar 
gortety Watte) cont Writ) sent FREE to esa : me sending Us 





THE 


North American 
RevieW une, 


THE HARRISON | ADMINISTRATION, 


Senators DAWES, TY Mass. ‘ DOLPH, of 
Oregon ; and COLQUITT, of Ga. 
Modern Revolutions. By Kani Buinp. 
A Silver Senator Reviewed. 
By Murat Hatsteap. 
Prehistoric Times i . by ig and Palestine. 
. Wau. Dawson, 
The New York Pay House. 
By the Manager, W. A. Camp. 
The Perils of Reélecting residents. 
By Hon, Dorman B, Eaton. 
The Future of Westminster Abbey. 
y ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
THE PROGRESS OF NATIONALISM 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Edward Bellamy. 
What I naan to 2 3 Africa. 
ror. R. L. GARNER. 
A Modern ae of Reet 
'y Dr. H. “WruuiaMs, 
Medical a ofthe Fanteit 8 Island Hieapitals. 
The Servant-Girl’s Point of: View. 
By Amatia E, Barr, 
The Penalties of Fame. By Ouipa. 


Women as Human Beings. 
, By HARLAND. 


And other Articles. 
WOATH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 EAST 14th ST.,N.Y. 




























BXighest references, Add 
FRANK ‘Je HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





Send for our Prospectus and Financial Statement, 


«@ Liberal Commission paid to responsible local or 
traveling agents. 


North American =a 
Savings, Loan and Building Co. 


42-43-44 Germania Bank Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ALL EYES ARE ON DULUTH 


The coming city of the Nerthwest. A sure and safe invest- 
ment for your savings is in Real Estate or First Mortgage Loans 
- eam Highest rates of interest. Special attention to care 
‘operty for rae -residents. For full particulars and information, 
sare MYERS & WHIPPLE, Duluth, Minn. 


Stock Exchange or any Bank in Duluth. 





or PR 
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perfect. Personal attention given, Highest ref- 
erences. L. C. Crossman, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Avoided hy using “Goldman’s Ad. 
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<a often on good advice. Art- 

“ ] vo o use the Air Brush 

or rich, and recom- 

: ih it very strongly. It is 

distinctively an art tool, and saves time and tn and 

increases the excellence of the work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. It will interest you. 

AIB BRUSH MFG. CO., 

68 Nassau St., Reekford, Ill., U. 8. A. 
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.W. GUMP4 co. 

DAYTON, OHIO- 
for list. 








MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


Carnrick’s 
Kumyss 


POWDER 
A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition is an 
important factor and digestion is feeble. As nutri- 
tions as milk and ten times more nutritious than Cod- 
Liver Oil and far more fattening. 
You can take sufficient Kumysgen with you to your 
summer resort to last a month or two, as it never 
spoils, You can make it and taKe it while travelling 
on steamer or railroad. 
When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN, but it ie 
better to try it in the beginning and save time and 
strength. 
It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 
When you have no appetite it will keep up your 
strength. 

=> largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 
world. 
KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss 
that will keep. All liquid preparations of KUMYSS 
will keep but a short time and are conrtantly chang- 
ing in the bottle. 
MYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more pala- 
table, easier digested and less expensive than the old 
style KUMYSS. 


Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, 
Invalids, and Convalescents. 


Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Manu PAOTERED REED & CARNRICK, New York. 

















,_Anclegant dressing ip ere non aces 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beastial, Ine 
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Caation. — Rone Genuine but those bearing the word ee riancae and the signature CH. FAY. FAY. 
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conled on # also 
ments ‘ike Birth M Marke Moles, Ware a Indialals 
- be ., removed. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


=> and Powder Marks, Scars, Pitti 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, 





125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8a.m.to 8 p.m. 





2 , FIRST ‘CLASS CURTAIN DESK 
« Fouranda Halffeetiong. Un- 
limited variety in stock and to order. 


American Desk & Seating Co. 












270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A, 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean, is to wash the excretions from it off; the 
skin takes care of itself inside, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, without doing any sort of violence to it, 
requires a most gentle soap, a soap with no free alkali in it. 

Pears’ is supposed to be the only soap in the world that has no 


alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; all sorts of people 


use it. 


HARPER'S 


Soap 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 










Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot | 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cend | 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
‘W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 





Liebig Company’ s= 
Extract of Beef. 





BEST 
purest BEEF TEA chearest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 
8 Ne ET IRD Soi OES 


Panes Guts 
Brownie Stamps 


Lots of Fun and this Com- 
plete Outfit for $1.00 


16 Rubber Stamps of the very 
funniest BROWNIES, (same 
size as cutin advt.) specially 
drawn and copyrighted ( 1892) 
by Mr. Cox;ink pad; 200 pages 
paper— allsecurely packed in 
neat wooden box. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them, send us 
your name, address and $1.00. 


THE BROWNIE CO., 
154 Lake St, Cuicaco. 
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THE INK 


used on this paver is 
manufactured by 
EDK. H. LEVEY & CQ., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 








> “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Brus 








TASTELESS— EFFECTUAL 


DISORDERED LIVE 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
rove marvellous restoratives to all enfeebled 
by the above or kindred diseases. 


25 Cents a Bo Me as 
but 1 i i and, in 
foot throw Zone the world to ‘be “worth a 
uin: 2 bes ” for the reason that they 
WILL CURE a wide range of com- 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctore’ bills. 

Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 7 
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Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL COOD COOKS 


The Year Moun: 
Send to AR OUR & CO., Chicago. 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 





™— 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. » 

All trains arrive at and , from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 





ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 








Wm.Schwarzwaelder&Co., 
37 & 39 Fulton St., cor. Pearl, N. Y. City. 
Mfrs. of Fine Office and House Desks. 


We carry the largest stock, greatest variety, 
and best-made desks in the world. Call and ex- 
amine our line, or send for a catalogue. s 

Mention this paper. 


De Miel’s Health Biscuit promotes nerve and intellec- 
tual power—described in‘*Harper’s Magazine” for May. 











HARPER’S 





Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; and 


in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” from 13861 to 1965. 
Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘* Harper’s 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
elegant, $30, 
This work was prepared by Mrssrs. Harper & 
Bros., with the special object of preserving their 
ee war pe ma —or = the plates of the 
eekly are destroyed, it is positively the onty means 
of obtaining them. r . 
SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 
Considered both as a Military and Politicai History, 
this work is certainly the best history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 
Whatever books on the War may be found in a library, 
the collection will be ineomplete without this work.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 
One of the marked histories of the War, tf not the 
great history of the War.—Boston Post. 
Sold only by Subscription. on 
Write for Illustrated Circular. 





New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, | 


WEEKLY. 


Baking Powder. 


profits. 





VOLUME XXXVL, NO. 1850, 


Royal Baking Powder 
has no Competitors. 


In millions of homes throughout the United States 
and around the world the fact has been recognized 
by appreciative housekeepers, that there is no other 
leavening compound that can or does compete, on 
the basis of purity and strength, with the Royal 


Other compounds intended for baking purposes, 
made without science, of poor materials, at a low 
cost, depend for their restricted sale upon the pa- 
tronage of those who will use a greatly inferior 
article if procurable at a little lower price, or upon 
the recommendation of dealers whose self-interest 
urges the sale of goods yielding them the largest 


Royat Baxinc Powber oNnLY sells and deserves 
to sell upon its merits alone. 
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—There’s health and joy 
aches—no appetite—don’t 


cycler sees eve 
‘dom—from the 


joyful, fasci 


~~e Ge Gwe weve 


‘Throw drugs to the dogs—Nature brews natural remedy to all creation.’ 


Drugless 
Happiness 


The glorious days of outdoors—all outside is smiling. welcome 
in Nature unconfined—Feel tired—back 
sleep well—don’t feel well anyway— 
work too hard—so does about everybody—stay indoors too much 
—so does about everybody—know better—so does about every- 
body—Be sensible—do by yourself as you would have others do 
—Life and happiness are not in bottles—drugs can’t help you— 
the balmy air of out-doors offers you gratuitous remedy—The 
thing—is where everything is—as free as free- 
eights of his exhilarated happiness, he can’t fall 
from his Columbia safety—Cycling is the fashionable, healthful, 
mating, popular recreative exercise of the world— 
safer than carriage riding—safe as walking—If women and men 
and girls and boys knew how easy it is to bicycle—a few hours 
teach the art—all the world would cycle. 


BOOKS ABOUT COLUMBIAS 


We have written a large book about Columbia bicycles—52 pages, 
41 illustrations—interesting words of definite truth—words of ex- 
perience—free upon application to any Columbia agent, or sent b 
mail fortwotwo-centstamps. We havea little book, small enou 
for the pocket—conceuntration of the larger book—free by mail for 
a postal card. Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston ; 12 War- 
ren St., New York ; 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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LOVELL DIAMOND CYCL ES 


For Ladies and Cents. Six jes 
in Pneumatic Cushion and Sotid Tires. 
Diamond Frame, Stee! Drop Forgings, Steel 
Les or ny = Ball Bearings to all running parts, 


Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 













$858 


Suspension Saddle. 
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Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100- 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 







ge illustrated cata- 
porting Goods, etc. 








Bieyele Catalogue FREE. 
JOHN P. LOVELL 


ARMS CO., Mifrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. 


The North German Lloyd §S. S. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRA from New York to the 


MEDITERRANEBHAN, 
on June 18, July 2, July 28, Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1. 
Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route the 
Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTioN, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





cc, RED HAND" 


New York Branch, 92 Pearl St.  E, L. ZELL, Agent. 
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Send $5.00 for a 5-Ib. Box. 
Sent, prepaid, anywhere 

U. g Very handsome 
resents. 78 MADISON 
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TENNIS RULES FOR 1892. 


Published by E. I. HORSMAN, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
F to any address on receipt of 2c. stamp. 
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